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Scltcrr, Barry P. Russian Pnciry: Meier, rhythm, and 
rhyme 

California UP. 366pp. £41.25. 0 520 05299 4. 10/86. 
Sophocles, translated by C.A. Trypanbllircc Theban 
Plays 

Am and Phillips. 134pp. £7.50 (paperback). 

085668375 2. 

Taylor, Anya Coleridge's Defense of the Human ' 
(Coleridge Notebooks 3294) 

Columbus.- Ohio Stale UP. 223pp. $20. 0 8142 0413 9. 

It f86. 

Zwerdling, Alex Virginia Woolf and the Real World 
California UP. 374pp. £21.25/524.95.0520 05684 1. 10/86. 

Music 

Godwin, Jancdyii Music, Mysticism and Magic: A 
sourcebook 

RoutleJge and Kegan Paul. 349pp. £25. 0 7 102 0904 5. 
25/9/86. 

Malm, William P. Six Hidden Views of Japanese 
Music (The Ernest Bloch lectures 1979-80) 

California UP. 222pp. £27.25. 05206504$ 2. 10 / 86 . 

Poster, Jnnn, editor Confronting Stravinsky: Man, 
musician, and modernist 

California UP. 380pp.. Ulus. £40. 71 . 0 520 05403 2. 1/87. 
Wallace, Robin Beethoven's Critics: Aesthetic 
dilemmas and resolutions during the composer's 
lifetime 

Cambridge UP. 184pp. £22.50/534.50. 0521 30662 0. 
4/12/86. 

Natural sciences 

Ant£bl, Elizabeth, and David Fbhtock, translated by 

Mchln Wallace and Philippa Crutch ley- Wail is 

Biotechnology: Strategics for life 

MIT. 239pp., ilhu. £29.95/539.95. 0 262 01089 5. 11/86. 

Harris, Stephen, illustrated by Guy Trough ton Urban 

Foxes 

millet. 128pp., ilius. 14.95. 0 905483 472. 

Philosophy 

Fearer, George, and Frederick Rosen, editors Lives, 
Liberties and the Public Good: New essays in political 
theory for Maurice Cranston 
Macmillan/ London School of Economics. 272pp. £27.50. 
0333392868. U/I2/86. 

Poland, John (John of St Tbomasl, edited by John 
Dcely Tract at us de Sigois: The semiotic John Poinsot 
California UP. 607pp. £59.50. 0520 04252 2. 


Schacevtlnd, J.8. Sidgwick's Ethics nnd Victorian 
Moral Philosophy (1st pub. 1977) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 465pp. £12.95 (paperback). 

0 19 824552 l (he). 0 19 824931 4 (pb). 13/11/86. 

Wright, Crispin Realism, Meaning and Truth 
Oxford: Black wit. 386pp. £27 50. 0 631 14221 S. 
11 / 12 / 86 . 

Poetry 

Pes»a, Fernando, translated by James Greene and 
Clara de Azeredo Mafra The Surprise of Being: 

25 poems. English- Portuguese edition 
Angel. 63pp. £7.95. 0 946162 23 9 (he). 

0 946162 24 7 (pb). 8/12/86. 

Politics 

Boserup, A., L. Christensen and O. Nathan, editors 
The Challenge of Nuclear Armaments: Essays 
dedicated to Niels Bohr and his appeal for an open 
world 

University of Copenhagen/Copenhagen: Rhodes. 346pp. 
£22.50/833 (paperback). 87 7245 142 4. 

Gainsborough, J.R. The Arab -Israeli Conflict: A 
politico-legal analysis 

Aldershot: Cower. 345pp. £25. 0 566 00818 1. 18/12/86. 
Gourevlich, Peter Politics in Hard Times: 
Comparative responses to international economic 
crises (Cornell Studies in Political Economy) 

Cornel) UP. 267pp. $30.25 (hardcover), 

$14.25 (paperback). 0 8014 1973 5 (he), 

08014 9436 2 (pb). 8/12/86. 

Manshrldge, Jane J. Why We Lost the ERA 
Chicago UP. 327pp. £29.75 ( hardcover ), 

£8.50 (paperback). 0 226 50357 7 (he). 

0 226 50358 5 (pb). 1 1/86. 

Stivers, WllllRtn America's Confrontation with 
Revolutionary Change in the Middle East, 1948-83 
Macmillan. 132pp. £25. 0 333 40509 9. 18/12/86. 

Study Commission on US Policy Toward Southern 
Africa South Africa: Time running out (1st pub. 1981) 
Catifomia UPf Foreign Policy Study Foundation. 517pp. 
£10.95 (paperback). 0520 04594 1 (he). 

0520 04547 5 (pb). 10/86. 

Reference books 

Gibbs, James A Handbook for African Wrilen 
Oxford: Zetll Munich: Sour. 218pp. £25. 
090S4S023X.3598I06394. 11186. 

Goodman, David S.G. China's Provincial Leaders 
1949-1985, vol. I: Directory (Studies on East Asia 
Series) 


Cardiff: University College. 297pp. £60. 0 948892 05 6. 
11/11/86. 

Mart, Simon, editor Longman- ,I Guardian" New 
Words 

Harlow: Longman. 219pp. £4.95 (paperback). 

0582 893275.1/12/86. 

Religion 

Deckford, J.A., editor New Religious Movements and 
Rapid Social Change •* 

Sage/Paris: UNESCO. 247pp. £19.50. 

0 8039 8003 8. 92 3 102402 8. I0/I1/S6. 

Rltschl, Dietrich, translated by John Bowden The 
Logic of Theology: A brief account of the relationship 
between basic concepts in theology 
SCM. 310pp. £12.95 (paperback). 0 334 00923 5. 12/86. 

Social studies 

BBSsnelt, Susan Feminist Experiences: The women's 

movement in four cultures 

Allen and Unwin. 194pp. £15 (hardcover). 

£5.95 (paperback). 0 04 301273 6 (he), 

0 04 301274 4 (pb). 4/12/86. 

Blnmer, Herbert Symbolic Interactionlsm: 

Perspectives and methods (1st pub. 1969) 

Catifomia UP. 208pp. £16.95 (hardcover), 


FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of December 12, 1936, carried a re- 
view by D. L. Murray of C. M. Young’s Victo- 
rian England: Portrait of an age, from which 
the following extracts are taken: 

•*.... compressed “portrait of an age” makes 
strenuous reading .... is it fair to say that 
“fundamentally, what failed in the late Victo- 
rian age, and Us flash Edwardian epilogue, was 
the Victorian public, once so alert, so mascu- 
line, and so responsible”? Surely public opin- 
ion In such crises as the “papal aggression”, the 
Crimean War, of "Clvis Romanus sum" was 
every bit as hasty, hysterical, bombastic or 
panicky as in the later days of the aesthetes, 
jingoes and sentimental Socialists, although 
leading articles were ponderous, monthlies 
drab and the art of headlines in its infancy. 


£8.50 (paperback). 0 520 05675 2 (he), 

0520 05676 0 (pb). 10/86. 

Hawley, Amoa H. Human Ecology; A theoretical cisav 
Chicago UP. 168pp. £21.95 (hardcoi-er), 

£8.50 (paperback). 0 226 31983 0 (he). 

0226 31984 9 (pb). 11/86. 

Niabet, Robert The Making of Modern Society 
Brighton: Wheauheaf. 215pp. £28.50. 0 7450 0294 3 (kc) 

0 7450 0295 1 (pb). 27/11/86. 

Shibutanl, Tamolsu Social Processes: An introduction 
to sociology 

California UP. 579pp. £31.95 (hardcover). 

£14.50 (paperback). 0 520 05050 9 (he). 

0520 05056 8 (pb). 10/86. 

Sport, games and hobbies 

Hoizd, Tom, and Audrey Solkeld The Mystery of 
Mallory and Irvine 

Cape. 322pp. £12.50. 0 224 02362 4. 6/11/86. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

Colum, Pad rale, edited by Sanford Sternllcht Selected 
Plays of Pad rale Colum (Irish Studies) 

Syracuse UP. 106pp. $18. 0 8156 2386 0. 1/12/86. 
McGilligan, Pat Backstory: Interviews with 
screenwriters of Hollywood's golden age 
California UP. 382pp. £23.25f$27.50. 0 520 05666 3 (he), 
0 520 05689 2 (pb). 1/87. 


(And financial Mr Merdle held his court of 
Bar, Bishop, Treasury and the rest before the 
South African diamond kings or landlords.) 
Mr Young’s own picture of the early Victo- 
rians, with their “exuberance and facility," 
their “flowing and scented hair," their “swag- 
ger” and their “maudlin” sentimentality, a pic- 
ture as just as it is vivid, does not suggest that 
they were in a position to rebuke the age of 
Rhodes and Morris and Kipling for “barbarism 
and childhood.” ** 

What does emerge in clear outline from Mr 
Young’s wonderfully comprehensive survey is 
that throughout the age the power of organiza- 
tion, both in the world of thought and the 
world of practice, lagged behind the flooding 
novelties with which it had to cope .... 
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Sales & Auctions. . 

The Size and 
Shape of the Earth 

An important collection of books 
from, the, nth to 19th centuries 

I devoted la this ihema will be 
offered for sale by auction at the 
Hotel Drown, Paris,. 18 
December 1986 by Mas Herve 
Oeyette; ei Laurence Caknds 
(Commbetpi priseiirs assod&), 
M Htnri-Cbude Randier el 
M Anthony Turner Experts. 
Catalogues . aod farther 
toJenmdoa obtainable Tram the 
Itode IS roe Ronfad, 75009 Paris, 

Ranee,' 


Public AUniversitj 


llfniveraity of 
Liverpool , 

Liverpool Centre rbr Medieval 
Studies 

NEWM.A. 1 N ;. , 

Cnounaticfne October 1087. 

EmnilrlM ami application*, to, 
Rr, M. T. Clibian. IMrecior, 
Liverpool Cantro for Modi *vol - 
Utudfe*. P.O. Boa M7, Llrer- , 
L69 3BX. . .. 

Job Exchange 


Overseas 


Kuwait 

University 

TESTS & 

MEASUREMENT. 

SPECIALIST 

The Language Centre . at 
. . Kuwait University 1 * Currently 
looking lor ■ competent par- 
i eon. to head Its Toita and 
Measurement Office. 

Applicants should have: jT 

1; A. doctoral degree In Ap- 
plied LlnamatlcaSEFJLd'ESL. 
fTeatmg). 

?■ A solid background In the 
[laid of leeching Enalleh an a 
. foreign language. 

S- A minimum of rive yearn of 
..experience of teaching over- 
•mi (MCdeaet a plpel. 

Job description: 

. a. Establish criteria for the 
. preparation of examinations 
In compliance with the objec- 
tives or the Language Centra; 

■ b. Provide guidance to the 
teething atefr in writing end 
developing examination for- 
1 ‘ .nint. answer ghee l egd scoring 
, Procedures. .- . 

c. Review axe ml nation items 
proposed by the language un- 
It* In the. various colleges. 

- Si* Prepare up to date statis- 
tic* .and . reports about 
..measurement and evaluation 
procedures. _ . 

Hen eirtn Include: furnish ml 
: accommodstlao. .. annual 
ropntMrlp alrtfrkote for the 

• h l* spouse end 

> 'Ihw of Ms children not ex- 
ceed tea 20 years of age: paid 

. i annual leave (iwo-week mid- 
•yaar break, end eight-week 

> •. free medical 

and flpntal service: and and of 

• contract gretplty. ■ 

, ' rdaum* to: Dojkee* 


Books & Prints, 

KNCVCLDPKDIA OP WORLD 
PROBLEMS AND HUMAN 
POTENTIAL. Describes and 
interrelates 10,333 world 
problems as perceived by In - 
. tarnations) * bodies .and 
14,178 , concepts. Values,, 
strategies and other poten- 
tial resources available to 
contain them, Juxtaposes 
conflicting perceptions and 
priorities constituting the 
dynamic, multi- cultural real- 
ity or world society. Explores 
Integrative possibilities, pat- 
terns. alternative modes, 

. metaphors. Network of 
49.000 cross references, 
73, OOO-ltem Index. Edited 
by: Union of International 

Associations. . (Brussels). 
Price; £133 (Inc] postage) 
from TL8. Bos No. 488. 
1988. 1.440 pages (8pt>, 

ISDN 3 398 21064.. ' 

ART AND DESIGN. Catalogue 
of antiquarian books, auto- 
graph . letters. ■ Individual 
autographs. Art and design, 

. general lltareture. ana 
music. Paul Kunklsr Books, 
IB Orinlhtm Court. Lincoln 
Way. Colchester COI 3KU. 
Essex. Engl nnd. Tel. (0806] 
887328. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.: Bookblnd- 

■ • P*' British Museum. . cal- 
ligraphy,- Cambridge Bib. 
Soe. ,Harry Carter, cartogra- 
phy. Roderick Cave, Incuna- 
bula. palaeography (MSS A 
autograph letters), sals eats- 

Items) from W. Forster. S3a 
Stamford Hill N16 3TP. 

KLEN2TT WORLDWIDE 

BOOK SERVICE. An o/jeanS 
raro hook search aarvied30 + 

, yj't In XI. 9.. now 'based In' 
U.K. Personal nttontiori. 

• * asnrch. T. Frankfiftm • 

cotta., Mark Cross, B, Bus. 
*®*TN« S.Pfl Tel. Rotliorftold- 


FOR YOUR 8TATBSID8 BOOK 
Needs, write or phone: 
BOOK CALL, c/o New Ca- 
naan Bopkshqp, 09 Elm Bt. . 
New Canaan dt 06840 USA. 
203-866 5470. Mail orders 
,i Welcome 

AMERICAN ' Ou t-br- Print. 

• Free search. Starling chsques 
accepted; Brennan Booksi 
Box 9002, 8alt Lake City, 
Utah 84 10b, USA. 

UNIVERSITY Press books 
from America and Britain are 
available from University 
Press Books. 13 Brunswick 
Centre, London WC1N 1AF. 
Tel 101) 278 6381. Also mall 
. ordar. 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 

-Catalogue 14, ready soon. 
Egret Books. Rangers Cot- 
tage. Valley Road, Leigh 
Woods, Bristol BBS 5PZ. 

ARAB WORLD - CENTRAL 
ASIA. — Rsrt) end out-of- 
print books. Catalogues 
available David Lomsn Ltd, 
12 Suffolk Road, London 
' oi34 S ONBl T0,: Ol -748 


Business Service 


AM STRAP Word Pro ceasing. 
Individual tuition end help at 
home/offlca. 01-84 7 1602. 

AUTHORS. STUDENTS. First 
Class war ^processing for 

manusarlpts, theses. Also 
Curricula Vitao. 0202 37743. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED EFFI- 
CIENTLY and professionally 
on electronic T/W. Draft or 
cea^tte. Carole 01-338 


Conferencf 


GENIUS] THE HISTORY OP 
AN IDEA, from antiquity to 


the present day. Conference, 
University of Warwick, 23- 
23 April 1 98 7 . Bpeokers In- 


clude ft. Kllbanaky, W. Mai- 
lers, A. Btorr. Further par- 
ticulars: Dr. F. Murray. 

Joint School of Classics, Uni- 
versity of Warwick, Coventry 
CV4 7AL. 


Publishing & 
EditoriaL^^ == 5 

IDEAS FOR MAGAEINBB A 
major UK pubUshlnoC°™ 

peny wants good 'dess tor 

new meonxlnea- tryounrv 
bright idea 7or ■«»«■»* Your 
any type *-® n *“5* “Jou big 
■ das cOU| w p i?b to Philip 
money. Write auimio 

SSST: w • 

London EC4. 




New Books 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


COLLECTED PQtMl by A, J. 
. McGeoch 

'Mcoeoch. works quiet end 


deep. Ha. goes straight to 'It. 
Olvlnb precise clarity to what 
ha means . he considers no 
morn th*n showing ordinary , 


£ 10,000 p.a. 


■ yntvaSUy , p.a. Dos 3486 
[• 5 V*faL-‘f3oia Bsfatt Kuwait «» .- 


CANADIAN ACADEMIC with 




• 3 


, Interest* If) Ronalaamtco nml 
modern literature wIsIidh to 
imcHshM JilHi Cor I yenr, 
with ccnifitnruart ut n Drltlah 
' university. Eniiulrlee by ■ 1 

raa* • 'Jwegsu 

: University.' ifalirejN, Nava 
Beotia. Cniindn DAH 3J>b9. 

Enquiriei,__ — , . . . — 


XXth CENTURY PHYSICS'. Irt- 
tarealad IA orjglnal menu- - 
.scripts, letters, 1 etc. of foret 
rnpst physicists and mat he- 

.‘itarmw;- -t . 


. "•JesfL • 


no later than Ul June 


Admihistratloi 




^'aSl^^rfcaST2•'‘ The Times Higher education Supplement and Tlie 
H W|^rieE% L »«ia Tiroes Literary Supplement dm looking for a tele- 

phone S ales.pe*on. ; .. 

.gw.^acy. Eaaaa.. i 5 °s: ? 

The applicant vrill be part of i r sraaU 

JZL ™ , . specialist Sroup dealing with both dammed a 

: ^t?A^ g ri? a o®Vote2)t: M w : tR«Nc H . display advertisement sales and should 

* - S 'pkul’ cVaaloCs? ' \ motivated, well educated (languages especially 

j: ' V . - • ^ . [.'man or Italian an advantage), and arHcuUite. Som 

Holiday/ , ' V; ; . • experience of celling essential, prefcrab y n p 

AccoriUnodation^— ^ P r med [ businesses. v ; ; 


Holiday/ , V : ; . • KTOSS* experience of neuing essennai, x ■» - 

AccoriUnodation^-„... . : li8hin g P f a» >e d : businesses. 

* : ; Ip addition to the aboye.salary the Company offer & 

■A.aAa Sjlrscjl® rooms. ! lios75j:7a ‘ [ ro /2 ...aaU mpmliArthlrt'nf .BUPA. and Lull 
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Peter Heyworth: Furtwangler and the Nazis 

The brilliant career of Adolphe Thiers 
Australian literature - Arcadia adjusted 

Someth May’s ‘Cambodian Witness’ 
Eighteenth-century Ireland - new myths for old 

Africa’s economic collapse 

Ford Madox Ford, mad about writing 
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Now the regime held a trump card and Gocring 
was not, slow to build up Karajan's position at 
the State Opera. In fact Furtwiinglcr's emi- 
nence remained unassailable. His Achilles heel 
was an insensate envy thnl made it hard for him 
to tolerate rivals. When lie learnt that Karajan 
was planning to conduct the Slaatskapclle, not 
as usual in the Opera House of which it was 
part, but in the Philharmonic, which Furl- 
wingler regarded as his domain, he appealed 
to Goebbels. Even Karajan's (officially en- 
couraged) favourable press notices had him 
running in protest to the Propaganda Minister. 
Furtwiinglcr’s art continued to earn him trium- 
phant ovations. But though Goebbels was 
happy to use these as evidence of the cultural 
achievements of the Third Ketch, he attached 
to them only limited importance. "What does 
this Furhvflngler want with his ridiculous two 
thousand listeners?'* he scornfully observed in 
his diary. "What we need are the millions, and 
with the radio we have them.” The Kraftprobe 
had been lost. 

After the smoke of battle had cleared, 
Furtwfl ngler. who had sought refuge in 
Switzerland only in the last days of the war, 
found himself before n denazification court. In 
his own view, however (and, be It said, also in 
the view of n number of musicians, notably 
Yehudi Menuhin), lie was rather a victim of the 
Nazis, and deserved respect for his attempts to 
temper their racial and cultural policies. At his 
trial he continued to maintain that "the 
concern that my art was being misused for 


propaganda purposes had to yield to the 
greater concern that German music be pre- 
served". Subsequently he wrote, “l knew that a 
single performance of a piece of great German 
music . . . represented a stronger and more 
fundamental denial of the spirit of Auschwitz 
and Buchcnwald than all the words that might 
have been said." Furtwangler's conception of 
the arts as a sphere wholly divorced from 
politics predictably ended in the sheerest 
humbug. 

Smarting under what he regarded as injus- 
tice, he wrote to his old colleague Bruno 
Waller, at the time of the Chicago boycott, 
which he described as “unexpected and mon- 
strous”. The conciliatory Walter, who had in 
fact declined to join the boycott, replied: 

Please reflect that It was your art that was for years 
used ns an extremely effective means of propaganda 
abroad for a devilish regime, that. . . the presence of 
n man of your stature . . . lent those appalling 
criminals cultural and moral credit .... Please also 
reflect on the fact that you lived for twelve years in 
the Nazi Retch without ever expressing your horror 
of what took place. ... Of what account is 
your helpful behaviour in individual coses of Jewish 
need? 

1 fs it really so unexpected and monstrous that 
victims of Nazi pcrseculian, and those who sym- 
pathize with their sufferings, together with oppo- 
nents of thul rdginic, should resist the appearance of 
n man who - whatever his inner attitudes - had the 
effect of being an exponent of that r£gime7 

FurtwSngler was outraged. In his reply he 
described such attitudes as "betraying a lack of 


understanding [Einfilhlungsvermdgen] of the 
situation I found myself in". At this point, 
Walter's patience snapped. “This lack of 
understanding for others", he caustically re- 
plied, "seems to be a world epidemic." 

This exchange of letters is not included in 
Prlcbcrg's book, which, rather disappointing- 
ly. ends with the disintegration of the Third 
Reich. But T fear that had he chosen to include 
a coda on Rurtwfingler’s post-war years, he 
would have regarded Walter's letter, which so 
precisely expressed what the world at large 
held against Furtwflngler, as a further example 
of what, in a singularly unhappy phrase, he 
refers to as Emigrantenhass. Prieberg does not 
spare FurtwSngler in his account of how he 
totally failed to take the measure of the Third 
Reich. But he blames the tribulations Furt- 
wfingler endured in the post-war years (which 
in fact largely ceased after the Chicago boycott 
of 1948) on “the hatred of the emigrants”. To 
that end he attempts to blacken the reputation ■ 
of men who left Germany or refused to work 
there. An anti-Nazi 6migrg critic of good 
repute is attacked for having in 1935 drawn 
royalties from Germany for his version of an 
operetta. Thomas Mann is accused of “corrup- 
tion" on account of his decision to postpone a 
public break with Germany in order not to 
damage his publisher's Christmas sales. Furt- 
wfingler, the author argues, only made such 
concessions to gain others. Prieberg also fishes 
out an isolated criticism by Mann of Jewish 
influence in the press of the Weimar Republic, 


which even in the privacy of his diary Mann 
describes as “secret and upsetting", as a means 
of diminishing the impact of comparable 
observations by Furtw&ngler. 

In his determination to show that all emig- 
rants were not beyond reproach, Prieberg los« 
all sense of proportion. He blames Huberman 
(misspelt throughout) for not protesting 
against the witch-hunt in former German 
occupied areas against women who had slept 
with German soldiers as, before the war, he 
had protested against the persecution suffered 
by German girls who consorted with Jews. At 
one point he compares the concentration 
camps set up by the British in the Bqer War, or 
those on the Isle of Man, into which German 
refugees were briefly herded in 1940, with the 
National Socialists’ extermination camps. A 
Swiss authority, who in 1938 pursued a deplor- 
ably restrictive policy on Jewish immigration, 
is described as “surpassing even Goebbels in 
. . .inhumanity". Prieberg’s description of Ira 
Hirschmann, who in 1936 led the successful 
resistance to Furtwangler’s appointment to 
succeed Toscanini as conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, as “a Jew from 
Baltimore, a man on the make, boundlessly 
ambitious and a ruthless character" (“von 
jenem Typus, der fiber Leichen geht") comes 
as a chilling echo of that terrible period of 
which the author writes. It is regrettable that 
such an illuminating and thoroughly resear- 
ched book should be marred by an unsubstanti- 
ated personal assault. 


Fantasists and fanatics 


Ian Kershaw 

WOODRUFF D. SMITH 

The Ideological Origins of Nazi Imperialism 

333pp. Oxford University Press. £22. 

0 195036905 

NICHOLAS GOODR ICK-CLARKE 
The Occult Roots of Nnzlsm: The ariosophists 
of Austria and Germany 1890-1935 
294pp. Aquarian Press. £12.95. 

0850304024 
ANNA BRAMWELL 

Blood and Soli: Walther Dart and Hitler's - 
“Green Party" 

288pp. KensalPrcss.fi 2.95. 

0946041334 
ROBERTA. PO!S 

National Socialism and the Religion of Nature 
190pp, Croom Helm. f!l8.9S. 

% . . 07099 4022 X .. 

jgg Woodruff D, Smith's The ideological Origins 
mf of Nazi Imperialism appears at first sight to be 

W treading a well-worn path. Indeed, much of the 

book's value ties in its excellent synthesis of the 
extensive literature on German imperialism 
before Hitler. But Smith has much to say which 
is new, especially on the colonial question, and. 
offers o remarkably clear guide through (he 
(angled web of imperialist ideas from the mid- 
nineteenth century to their eventual blending 
into Nazi expansionism. A strength is his readi- 
ness to go beyond mere description of the 
forms of imperialist thinking, to analyse the 
functions they served and the ways in which 
they operated wit hin the fragmented politics of 
Imperial and Weimar Germany. 

Smith clearly distinguishes two separate,' 
and largely irreconcilable, imperialist ideolo- 
gies, which he labels - by the catchwords that 
later became attached to them - Weitpolltik 
and Lcbensrauni. The former corresponded to 
the German- variant of classical imperiaHsid; 
the enlargement of a German-controlled eco- 
nomic area for an expanding industrial econ- 
omy. He traces the promotion of such ideas 
among government and business burcnocrats, 
emphasizes the ways in which Weiipo/itik was 
used to create a consensus to overcome poli- 
tical add social, disunity, but also shows the 
obstacles il Invariably encountered, especially 
' among conservative landowners* . 

'Lebensroum, which Smith > (races back to 
. mid-nlneteenth^century ralgralionlst colonial-' 
ism, could bo more closely reconciled with, 
landholding bite rests, it laid slresson a de~ 

. fence against industrialism, economic mod- 
ernization and social change, through ^settle-! . 

. ' ment.of tho peasantry - seen as the backbone 


of German culture- either in overseas colonies 
or, increasingly, in land annexed in eastern 
Europe. He follows the vagaries and complex- 
ities of these rival ideologies through the 
Wilhelmine period, the First World War, and 
the Weimar Republic before showing how the 
Nazis were able, more successfully than any 
political organization before them, to combine 
their major tendencies within a wider ideolo- 
gical framework. 

From this central component of Nazi ideo- 
logy, we go to the esoteric fringe of right-wing 
thought in Nicholas Goodrick-Clarke’s The 
Occult Roots of Nazism, a study based on an 
extensive survey of an immense array of pub- 
lications on theosophy, astrology and “arioso- 
phy" (Aryan-racist-occuLt theories), of the 
racist and nationalist fantasies of Guido von 
List and Jfirg Lanz von Liebenfels. there is 
certainly an element of fascination in examin- 
ing the weird and wonderful world which these 
Viennese crackpots shaped for themselves and 
their devotees. But how important is it to an 
understanding of Nazism? The author himself, 
modestly but correctly, regards his work as 
depicting “a marginal history", arguing that 
through personal contacts and literary influ- 
ences occult ideas filtered through to the vdlk- 
isch groups from which Nazism arose, and 
that at least two “ariosophists" contributed to 
Himmler’s vision of a Greater Germanio 
Reich. But he is careful not to exaggerate the 
influence of such ideas on Nazism. 

Points of contact were the esoteric Munich 
Thule Society, whqse connections with the 
early Nazi Movement (though not specifically 
with Hitler himself) were made plain long ago 
by Reginald Phelps, and Himmler’s personal 
Susceptibility tq such notions. The man de- 
scribed by the author as Himmler’s “private 
magus", Karl Maria Wiligut - or "Weisthor", 
V M hi liked to bo known.-' was, however, 
far less influential than is suggested here, and 
by the late 1930s on embarrassment to Himmler 
as his earlier certification for clinical Insanity 
became known. 

The key question, posed in' (he last chapter, 
about the influence of “ariosophy" and espe- 
cially bf Lara von Liebenfels on Hitler himself, 
is answered judiciously. From a careful survey 
of the evidence, it seems most probable that 
Hitler did collect and read Liebenfcls’a Os/mu, 
a scurrilous, radii pamphlet-series, during his' 1 
rime in Vienna. Beyond tha^ there Wasspirio. 
similarity in (he manichaeqn dualism,- wliifeti 
characterized (he outlook of .bath men. But - 
Hitler did not share the vision of a pan- Aryan- 
Habsburg state run from Vienna, scorned the! 
typb of: antiquarian ceremonialism ' which- 
Libbenfels practised, is never known :lq have 


mentioned the name of Liebenfels during his 
political career, and was generally contemp- 
tuous of cultist cliques. The writings of Lieben- 
fels suffered the fate of other occultists in the 
Third Reich and were banned in 1938. What 
we are left with, therefore, is an intriguing 
study of apocalyptic fantasies, indicative of one 
minor strand of irrationalist thought in fin- 
de-siicle Vienna. 

Walther Dart, the subject of Anna B ram- 
well’s biography, was one leading Nazi who 
was given to Nordic mysticism, down to ex- 
periencing “a sign ftom Thor" at a large stand- 
ing-stone in the Odenwald in 1934. His was, on 
(he whole, apessimistic brand of racism, aimed 
at preserving a sturdy Nordic peasantry against 
the iqroads of modernization, industrialization 
and cultural decay, The popularizer of the 
..“Blood and Soil" slogan, Dart wanted to 
build a hereditary peasant “nobility" to replace 
industrial society. Such dreams and illusions, 
were combined with much shrewd knowledge 
of farming practicalities and organization, de- 
rived from an extensive reading in agricultural 
economics and from his own agricultural 
training. ■ . 

A late entrant to (be Nazi Party, he master- 
minded its agrarian programme and, in the first 
years of power, the setting up of the Reich 
Food Estate, the reorganization of agricultural 
production and marketing, and the introduc- 
tion of significant changes in peasant land 
tenure (particularly through the Hereditary 
F&rra Law of 1933). As Part’s peasant 
i wonderland .became increasingly sacrificed to 
the needs of rearmament and war production, 

. he lost Influence, became disenchanted and 
isolated, and was eventually replaced as agri- • 
cultural' minister ih 1942 by the fa f more hard- 
headed. Herbert Backe, Dartwas sentenced 
by the Americans In 1949 to seven years’ impris- 
onment, was freed In 1950, and died in 1953. 

Anna Bramwell’s book is stylishly written 
. and openly provocative as the startling subtitle : 
makes plain.. It is written “against the grain?, as 
Bramwell emphasises early on In ■ disting- 
uishing heiself from “internationalist social ‘ 
democrat sympathizers"^ who can only ex- 
amine Nazism “through their own' progressive 
prejudices”. For all Etf verve and panache, 
however, the central argument of the book, 

• aiming to isolate and separate Dart's ideology. : 

: apd actipas from those Of Nazism . and to trans- „ 
torn his role fronj th&t of ,a' Jeadlng Natf ideq- ' 

. ; logtie w a precursor of reresen t-iday ecological *: 
thought-ip someiespectsas'the ’‘fatiierOf the : 
Greens" — Js. unconvincing. 1 .• ~ jy s': / 

1 There: is no doubtthatDqrt's Agrarian 
quirking- hftd .by.'the outlived its 

purpose for :a regime set upon a war to bq • 


fought with the weapons and technology of the 
industrial age, and that he himself became in- 
creasingly embittered and disenchanted with 
the course of events. But, quite apart from the 
fact that the developments which so dis- 
appointed him were scarcely incidental to the 
nature of the Nazi regime and its aims, and 
could have been foreseen by him as by many 
others, for years there had been no incompati- 
bility between Dart’s personal Weltanschau- 
ung and Nazi ideology, and he had done his 
best, for both ideological and careerist 
reasons, to serve the regime. 

The conventional picture is more convincing 
than Bramwell's revisionist portrait: Dart was 
a front-rank Nazi whose differences with 
Himmler and other leading Nazis had at least 
as much to do with power struggles (which he 
lost) as with the nuances of racist ideology. As 
for the other claim, that he was a “proto- 
Green”, this can only be upheld by emphasizing 
his preoccupation with organic farming at the 
expense of all the other elements in his philoso- 
phy, and by regarding organic farmers today as 
the only true “Greens", in distinction to the 
political “Green Movement" Bramwell so dis-. 
parages, to which most of Dart’s ideology 
would be total anathema. 

The main argument of Robert Pois's Nation- 
al Socialism and the Religion of Nature is that 
Nazi ideology amounted to a form of secular 
religion, . based upon values which were the 
complete antithesis of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. The essential Nazi view of man was 
as part of an “authentic” nature and pitilessly 
subject to natural law, as opposed to the un- 
natural” order of Judaeo-Christianity, where 
the laws of nature were constantly broken by 
divine Intervention, The central concern of 
Pois’s book is to explain how such a "religious 
quest necessitated the “extermination of those 
whose very' existence was an insult to the laws 
of life”. The argument , if somewhat abstrusely 
touched, is. sensible' enough, though to see 
Nazism in fernis of a secular religion Is in Uself 
not greatly original. : The attempt in the last 
chapter td relate elements of the Nazi “religion 
of nature” to contemporary American life » 
unconvincing and in places bizarre- . 

- Thebooks reviewed here, taken together, 
do not suggest that major problems concerning 
Nazi ideology need urgent reinterprete^ 00. 
The mast rewarding approaches seem still to 
bis. those;, which address themselves ^5? to a 
description of tjiat ideology than to nnalysis of 
tbpsociaimUieux fowty.ch itwasrecelved and 
-.which it in turn mobilized, as; well as the pro- 
cess by which certain; ideological Imperatives 
became jgrp’^uaj ty j ipipjemenfqd ( jotp ■ 
merit practice,. : v « - . 
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Unowned for his studies Peasants into French- 
m (1977) and Action Frangaise (1963), and 
(or work on topics as diverse as the nationalist 
Kvival. freemasonry, sport and antisemitism, 
Eugen Weber has probably done more to en- 
rith the historiography of modern France than 
uw other contemporary American historian. 
Ha trademarks are originality and formidable 
tradition, both much in evidence in his latest 
book, which will not disappoint his admirers. 
f/BHff, Fin de Siicle offers nothing less than a 
portrait of an age, viewed not from the per- 
spedive of the twentieth century but through 
iheeyesofan inquisitive contemporary tourist, 
stnadve to surface phenomena. 

Politically, Weber reminds us, the period 
ws one not merely of frequent political scan- 
dals and sporadic social revolt but of a pro- 
longed crisis, with contempt for parliamentary 
institutions widespread and the survival of the 
Third Republic anything but assured. Politics, 
however, are not his principal concern, which 


is rather “the permanencies and the novelties 
that affected private life”. What fascinates 
Weber are the ambiguites of the period: the 
degree to which France still bore the marks of 
earlier centuries and the degree to which 
change - even progress - was taking place. 

Most of the inhabitants of late nineteenth- 
century France were still peasants, shod in 
wooden clogs and living in more or less self- 
contained villages and regions. In cultural, if 
no longer in political terms, Paris was a metro- 
polis which dwarfed the rest of the country. 
Urban life in stifling provincial towns bore 
little relation to that of the capital. Living stan- 
dards were low. Water, for instance, was 
scarce and a bath a luxury, even for the rich: 
the French, with more justice than the Irish, 
could be labelled the great unwashed. Some 
people still believed in sorcery. Paper money 
was still viewed with general suspicion. Yet, at 
the same time, there were unmistakable signs 
of modernity. The first Mitro train ran in 1900. 
The extension of the railway network, the tele- 
graph and the telephone all heralded a revolu- 
tion in communications. The introduction of 
electricity was well under way. Women were 
beginning to break down some of the barriers 
to equality erected by the law and in the 
spheres of education and professional life. 

Though not an uncritical apologist for mod- 
ernity, Weber seems happy to report that, on 
balance, the forces of progress were winning. 
Deftly, with many revealing anecdotes and a 
deceptive lightness of touch , he explores an era 
when material improvements coexisted with 


spiritual dejection, writing as perceptively ab- 
out decadence and cultural pessimism as about 
bicycles and plumbing. He is aware of the so- 
cial tensions and divisions of the age, reflected 
in phenomena such as crime, xenophobia and 
antisemitism: but he does not ignore the sig- 
nificance of new developments in mass leisure 
and popular entertainment. He comments 
authoritatively on fashion, expertly on under- 
wear. Some critics may cavil that his picture is 
too impressionistic, even idiosyncratic. In fact, 
the book’s greatest strength is its individuality . 
Devoid of tables, graphs and the other trap- 
pings of “scientific" history, it is a delight to 
read. This is history as art. 

One of the few aspects aifin-desiicle France 
to escape Weber's attention is shopkeeper pro- 
test. French historians have written exhaus- 
tively on working-class militancy but have had 
little or nothing to say about the revolt of the 
lower middle classes. Philip Nord’s monograph 
addresses the problem by investigating the ori- 
gins and political orientation of the Ligue syn- 
dicate du travail, an organization of petits com- 
mergants founded in 1888 and numbering 
140,000 members by the 1890s. 

With meticulous scholarship, Nord demons- 
trates that the Ligue wns founded as a reaction 
not so much to the advent of the large depart- 
ment stores, the grands magasins (though 
these were indeed the object of execration 
from small shopkeepers) ns to long-term eco- 
nomic transformations. Crucial was the rede- 
velopment of Paris under Haussmann, which 
divided the city's retail community into two 




distinct groups, one flourishing on the new 
avenues and boulevards, the nthef ‘rfoW dis- 
advantageous! y situated in older commercial 
centres like the Palais Royal and the passage 
Choiscul. The onset of the Great Depression 
exacerbated these divisions and it was the 
mined merchants from the streets and arcades 
of old Paris who swelled the ranks of the Ligue. 

Politically, it began life on the Republican 
Left but by the turn of the century its members 
could be classed with the new, “radical" Right. 
Nord explains the transition as resulting not 
from any evolution of ideology, which re- 
mained constant, but from changes in the 
wider political world: the Left's abandonment 
of Jacobin ideals in favour of a more collectivist 
vision, the ineffectiveness of Radical politi- 
cians and the Right’s readiness to incorporate 
shopkeepers’ grievances into their own anti- 
republican programme. Later, however, 
Poincarist policies would bring petit commerce 
within the conservative Republican fold. 

Nord’s book is an exemplary monograph, 
providing well-documented answers to the 
questions he has asked himself. But he does 
more than trace the history of a hitherto 
obscure political pressure-group. He succeeds 
in placing the ligue in its wider context, 
cultural os well ns social, economic and politic- 
al. Particularly fascinating arc the links estab- 
lished between retailer militancy, boulevnrd 
journalism and Montmartre cabaret shows, all 
of which expressed profound distaste for 
modernity, mass consumerism nnd Paris 
nouveau. 
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By most historical rules Adolphe Thiers should lei 
be included among a tiny handful of France’s th 
greatest men. His life-span itself is historically Fi 
impressive. Bom in 1797, he was, as a young T1 
man, aprotegfi of Talleyrand, who was bom In G 

the reign of Louis XV, and in his later years he bi 

ws a patron of Waldeck-Rousseau, who as hi 
prime minister from 1899 to 1902 led France ti 
into the twentieth century. He played an in- r< 
Suentlal role in every one of France’s tl 
tineteenth-century revolutions. He lived 1. 
wjdef seven rfigimes and was in or close to the 
teals ,of power In six of them. He became a 
minister in 1832 and first minster in 1835 while 
stiUinhis thirties. In February 1848, in Decem- 
1848, and In August 1870, first Louis- 
Hiltippe, then Louis-Napoldon, and finally the 
Express Eugenie appealed to him to head 
®flistries. Iij the darkest hours of 1871 almost 
entire nation turned to him to lead the 
Sricken country but of defeat and humiliation, 
in the next two years his leadership earned 
bin a plape along with Napoleon and Charles 
k Gaulle, as one of the saviours of France. In 
those years, too,' and in the mid-1870s he be- 
^tne the chief architect of theThird Republic, 
toe most enduring of French regimes since 
; 1789.; • . 

His career as a historian shone almost as 
brilliantly.' He was one of the most acclaimed 
^.popular historians of his century and his 
, °rioks ;wQti : him electioh to the French 
. Atejteiny at the early age of thirty-six. In the 
first of his three careers, journalism, he was, in 

^ age of influential journalists', one pf the 

- . total influential , contributing by his writings to 
toefajl of the Bourbon pibnarphy and to shap- 
'■tog the outcome of the Revolution of 1830. 
Jtaely b ere is' the stuff of;greatrtess, not' the 
;Peathcsf of a -Napoleon . or a de Gaulle to be 
.^e, bhi certainly the,stuff of enduring fame. 

• flht a century after his death who knows the . 
v Only historians and 

T PCrhap«, at examinatipn r time a few.of their ,, 
;:f?^rits;. Saye icri Kbotera no one reads, bis . 

thc 

i .*£ R >p: ' : Ton *? 8 

■/pillule .he'-iiaH i fuaiiAT subject of & 


a , . iniiren^— rr - : o- .. 

^ 1 Jr-blbgraphyin any language . -The! r bxt 

t re^a^Onbf Ihe'lifeqf this : ■ •. . : i .-ALA^BRG.WNJ OHN' * : ■>vi. 

^ afl^ ?? Crl iiw Vtoqr ^ . • ■- ... 


puzzling contrast between his career c J) d hls 
place in modem memory. Bury and Tombs 
suggest some explanations, and speculation on 
the peculiarities of Thiers’s career suggests 

As the personification of the conservative 
bourgeoisie of the nineteenth century, Thiers 
has not been kindly treated by the * n,n starid 
leftist republicans who in our time have been 
the principal custodians and interpreters of 
France’s history. As Bury and Tombs remark, 

Thiers, along with Louis-PhiUpiK ^dFransois 

Guizot, have been saddled with hlame for 
bourgeois policies and values that have been 
heldln low esteem by French intellectuals in 
this century. He has been represented as 1 the 
reckless diplomat in the war scare of 1840, as 
the inept old man blundering into civil war in 
1871 or the calculating reactionary seizing a 

Observation Car 


opportunity to destroy the French left and as 
the initiator of thc “Bloody Week in the final 
suppression of the Paris Commune. Having 
spent most of his political career in opposition 
he never had his name attached to any great 

pieceoflegislation.No-LoilJiers ofbenefi- 

dal memory, comparable to the Loi Guizot of 
1834 or the Lois Ferry of the 1880s, serves as a 
pea for fame or esteem. Nor has his reputation 
been well served by his contemporaries who 
thought him inordinately ambitious and un- 
trustworthy and frankly recorded their opin- 
ions in their memoirs - writings that make 
more popular reading than the records of 
subtle diplomatic negotiations and complex 
financial measures of the difficult years 1870- 

^One cannot expect that Bury and Tpmbs’s 
book will do much to close the broad gap in 


At last they arranged it so you just couldn’t see 

Out of any train window. You had to focus 

On the back seat in front, or the floor, or on 

The obligatory food, wheeled up on trolleys 

To wherethey had strapped you in; though a favoured few 

Could end up riding at the rear of the train 

Inthe Observation Car, from where the lines reced.ng 

Added ever-increasing length to the two sides 

Of angle wedging acutely Into the past. 

How fast that terrain seemed; and interesting, . 

Though it vanished before youguessed'thadeverbeen. 

You saw your bridges after you had crossed them, 

You learnt what had been before you saw .t com.ng^ 

And everyone pointed and said, ‘The amazing things 
We were missing all that timel If we had known, 

Wemight havestopped the train and got out to enjoy them 

-Inthisassumingtheyweiebetteroff 

Than the others sitting boxed in their airline seats 

Andobservingnothing. When, occasionally, 

' tomebnedldcomplamtothiguardlanwhocame 

. Down ti.e gangway cancelling tickets, he wouWsay ^ 

‘You are fortunate to have seats, either ° r h* ■ 

In the midst of such a good metaphor for life . 


public uwmeness between reconl and reputa- 
tion , but those who rend it will surely be moved 
to make a judicious assessment of Thiers’s 
place in French history. It is a book that ments 
careful reading. As one would expect from the 
authors of valued books on the early years of 
the Third Republic this biography is a well- 

documented, balanced, readable account of 

Thiers’s life and an informed assessment of its 
significance. And potential readers outside the 
circle of specialists should know that his per- 
sonal life, like his political life, is far from being 

a dull subject. . . „ 

His mother was reported to have said that tt 
anyone let her son mount the back of his car- 
riage he would soon find Thiers in the master s 
seat. It was a perceptive insight into her child s 
ambition and sharp wits, for his beginnings 
scarcely promised an eminent career. He was 
bom out of wedlock to a ne’er-do-well father 
who, although he soon married the girl, as 
quickly deserted his family, and the young 
Adolphe was raised in genteel poverty by ms 
mother and grandmother. His abilities and in- 
dustry got him through the Lycfie of Marseille 
and law school but only to become a briefless 
lawyer in Aix-en-Provence. In 1822 at the age 
of twenty-five, he went up to Paris, aspiring, 
tike scores of other educated young men of his 
time, to make his fortune as a writer. His pro- 
spects appeared less than auspicious. He was 
handicapped by diminutive stature (five feet, 
two inches), a high-pitched, unpleasant voice, 
and a southern accent. On the other hand, be 
had an extraordinary facility with words both . 
written and spoken, an ingratiating manner 
when it served his advantage, and a keen eye 
for useful connections in influential places. 
Only ten years after he arrived In Paris, a poor, 
unknown young man, he was the king's minis- 
ter, the son-in-law of a wealthy financier and of 
a clever mother-in-law, whose political ambi- 
tions for him matched his own, and the owner 
of a house in a fashionable qonrterof Pans. For 
the next forty years he moved in or near the 
inner circles of power, made a fortune by ills 
writing, became n director and eventually pres- 
ident of the great Anrin Mining Company , and 
knew virtually everyone pf importance. 

Thiers’s political career Is a critical part of 
nlnetcenth-cemury French history. Combined 
with his fascinating personal story it lias an 
' importance that demanded a major biography. 
Everyone interested in the history of France - 
or in political lives in an age of parliamentary 
experiment and revolution ,- can be grateful 
that he has at last attracted the attention Df two 
. able historians whose abilities match th? extra- 

, . ordinary djmerision? of their subject* .... .. 

' . \t * ,i.«. f - ‘A 1 ' lV'- ? '•* • 
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Transgressions of a high priest 


Peter Hey worth 

fSEDK-PRIEBERG . ^ . 

Itoftprobe: Wilhelm Furtwfingler im Dntten 
Wiesbaden: Brockhaus. 

37653(0704 • 

Of all the celebrated musicians who remained 
in Germany during the Third Reich, Wilhelm 
fyrtwdngler has attracted the most opprob- 
, riDDi Yet few artists did as much to mitigate 
iheimpactof the National Socialists’ antisemi- 
K policies on musical life or to resist their 
demands that it should serve political ends. 

Fred K. Prieberg’s Kraftprobe (Trial of 
Strength), a well-documented study of his rela- 
tionswith the rulers of the Third Reich, sets out 
to resolve this paradox, and provides the most 
illuminating account yet written of musical life 
under the Nazis. 

In 1946 Furtwfingler, who, as Goebbels him- 
self acknowledged, had never been a Nazi sym- 
pathizer, let alone a member of the party, 
found himself brought before a “denazifica- 
tion" court (which acquitted him of ail charges) 
and confronted by attacks from many quarters, 
even on occasion by public demonstrations. 
Opposition to him reached its peak when in 
1948 he was invited to conduct the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, which traditionally had 
strong German affiliations. Public outcry and a 
threat by a number of celebrated Jewish musi- 
cians to boycott the orchestra compelled him to 
withdraw, as twelve years earlier he had simi- 
larly been obliged to decline an invitation to 
swceed Toscanini as conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. I recall Furt- 
wfingler’s ravaged, weary face when I was 
fleetingly introduced to him at the Salzburg 
Festival of 1949. Five years later, he died at the 
age of sixty-eight, embittered and prematurely 
aged, widely regarded as an embodiment of a 
rfglme he had by his own lights tried to resist. 

Mr Prieberg sets out at once to defend his 
subject's intentions, while condemning his fail- 
ure to take the measure of his opponents. That 
a a hard position to maintain, because it is 
precisely Furtwfingler’s lack of understanding 
ol the Third Reich that calls his resistance to it 
into question. 

Though Furtwfingler was no Nazi, he was an 
anti-Nazi only in a limited sense. The child of a 
fistinguished archaeologist, handsome, well- 
tonji well-to-do and highly geblldet, he 
appeared to have been born under a lucky star. 
Wren at the age of only thirty-six he succeeded 
. Nikisch as conductor of the Berlin Fhilharmo- 
; oc Orchestra, he became in effect Germany’s 
Ming musician. Alonjpide these gifts, . 
i^rever, he Inherited a more dubious blrth- 
nghL like so many members of his class in 
pre-Nazi Germany, his outlook was shaped by 
tot fetal blend of nationalism and idealism 
*hreh the great German Romantic philo- 
and writers had bequeathed to an as 
j*t unformed nation. Furtwfingler found it 
•rerd to write a sentence about music without 
joying the word “deutsch"; as Prieberg 
poutfi out, he did so no less than six times in a 
l^n-line tribute to Brahms' oh the centenary 
« ihe composer’s birth in 1933 in Vienna. . 
JJJjc was for him largely German music; bis 
“Wcnptiori of Chopin as the greatest French 
“ftposer . neatly; encapsulated his view of 
music in- general. Only Germans had . 
• “real" symphonies. The observe-. 


populists. Many of his assurances of loyalty 
and support no doubt can be attributed to tac- 
tical motives; if he was to achieve his ends, he 
had to remain on speaking terms with Goering, 
who as Prussian prime minister was his im- 
mediate superior as long as he remained direc- 
tor of the Berlin State Opera, and with Goeb- 
bels, who directly controlled the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. But entries in his 
journals indicate that, in some respects at any 
rate, he welcomed the new regime, which had 
pnded the shame of the Treaty of Versailles 
and of the Weimar Republic, and had brought 
“renewal” to Germany. He was able to use 
terms such as “staatsfeindliche Kulturbolsche- 
wisten” and “jfldische Kulturbolschewismus” 
without embarrassment. Ajid, his support for 
Hindemith apart, there is little to suggest that 
he did not, in many respects, sympathize with 
Nazi attitudes to contemporary music; as late 
as 1947 he described atonal music as “deca- 
dent". There is also no evidence that, publicly 


1936 his intervention saved the skin of a Berlin 
critic he had little cause to like. 

As the Nazi grip on Germany became more 
all-embracing and after Furtwfingler had him- 
self been stripped of his public offices, his 
limited freedom of action diminished percept- 
ibly. None the less, in 1937 he declined to 
conduct the nationaf anthems before a concert 
he gave with the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in Paris. On another occasion he contrived 
to enter with his baton in his right hand to avoid 
giving the obligatory “German greeting" to the 
Ftthrer. In 1938 he conducted the suite from 
Stravinsky’s Le Baiser de la fie in spite of the . 
fact that the composer featured prominently in 
an exhibition of “decadent" music that was 
mounted that year in Dflsseldorf. As late as 
1943, he was in part responsible for enabling 
the conductor Issoy Dobrowen and his family 
to take refuge in Sweden. He also refused to 
appear in a propaganda film about the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. If more Germans of 
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books that GoebbeU staged before the Hum- 
boldt University in Berlin in 1933. He did not 
oppose antisemitism in principle. Nor did he 
ever join any opposition group. In 


Furtwfingler’s eminence had done as much, the 
rulers of the Third Reich might have found it a 
good deal harder to establish their non gnp on 
every aspect of German life 
It was not, however, for political reasons 
- m ■ _ ^ Mna iiari fii pmhnrk nn & 


ever join any thal^lSer felt compelled to embark on a 

view of the world, Furtwfingler f y of strength with the new rfgime. He did so 
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man society which did so much to put supreme oe«use jjm -J™ ^ He acc ^ rdingly 

power in Hitler s ^ready 1 hands. considered it his responsibility to avert any- 

Nonetheless,asPnebergmakMdeM,F gf wou]d damage artistic standards. 

wfingler did more than any N ■ Had ^ idealist view of art not led him to 

musician to challenge the dictates^ ■ Jt M something existing in isolation from 

On learning that Klemperer s name had been ( 8*^ ' ^ have better under- 
removed from the programme ofthe ^mg up against. In his reply to 

Berlin Festival, he wrote on April 7 , 1933, to otest rf April 7, 1933. Goeb- 
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aJ Socialist state' were total. “Art_ , he wrote, 
“must not only be good, it must be rooted in 
the people. Art in an absolute sense, as liberal 
democracy knows it, is not permissible. 

In spite of these differences, Goebbels re- 
mained eager to win Furtwfingler , for the 
rfgime. Accordingly, he wos ln qmck succes- 
siM appointed director of the Berlin State 
; Opera .vice-president (underStrmiss) ofthe 
new Reichsmusikkammer and Prussian Stnats- 
rat. Furtwfingler was deeply gratified by 
: appointments that seemed to confirm Ids view 
of hirtself asarbUerof German musical life. In 
. uarticular the distinction of Slaatsrnt, which 
! the Nazis had coined for thelir Own purposes i 
,e.med »hta to off« a i»^“ ^ tor h la 
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beholden to the authorities. But his very un- 
awareness of the unequal ness of the ensuing 
trial of strength made him bold in defence of 
musical standards. 

It was, significantly, not his immediate su- 
periors, Goering and Goebbels. but the FOhrer 
himself who finally decided that this meddle- 
some musician, who had so singularly failed to 
understand his place in the New Order, had 
caused sufficient trouble. In July 1934 Furt- 
wfingler indicated to Goering that he- proposed 
to give the first performance of Hindemith's 
opera, Mathis der Maler , at the Berlin State 
Opera. Doubtless aware of Hitler’s aversion to 
Hindemith’s music (there is, however, no evi- 
dence for the attribution of this dislike, which 
Prieberg repeats, to a performance of Neues • 

vom Tage that he is said to have attended at the 
Kroll Opera) Goering indicated that permis- 
sion would have to be sought from on high. 
Furtwfingler, however, was still under the illu- 
sion that his positions as Staatsrat and on the 
Reichsmusikkammer gave him a determining 
voice in musical matters. He accordingly re- 
quested an audience with the Ffihrer, and to 
ensure that Hiller would have the benefit of 
prior notice of his views wrote an article in 
defence of Hindemith and “the freedom of the 
artistic personality”, which appeared in n Ber- 
lin newspaper. Eighteen months earlier, when 
the regime had still been feeling its way, Goeb- 
bels had been prepared to debate the role of 
the arts in National Socialist society. Hitler was 
not so disposed. He recognized a challenge he 
could not. accept. The audience was cancelled 
and Furtwfingler was abruptly informed that, 
in order, as it was indicated, to keep matters on 
■ a “friendly” basis, he was to resign all liis 
offices. Failing that, he would be dismissed. 

” Furtwfingler was shattered . To the Viennese, 

publisher, Hans Heinsheimer, who saw him a 
few days after the blow had fallen, he seemed 
to have aged perceptibly. Another man might 
have seen that the time had come to leave. The 
basis of a new existence had already appeared, 
for within a few days after the news of his 
“resignation" had gone round the world, 

I ■ approaches had been made by the New York 
and Philadelphia orchestras. But Hitler, with 
that uacanny sense of his opponents’ weakness 
that was part of his power, had struck at the 
very basis of Furtwfingler’s existence. He was, 
fiisrand foremost, a performing artist. With- 
out his audience, he was an unfrocked priest. 

. And the links that bound him to his German 
public were too intimate, too mystical even, to 
be reforged on foreign soil, where he would be, 
not a unique figure as in his own country, but 
one conductor among others. He was too pro- 
foundly German in his innermost being to en- 
visage a life outside Germany and within weeks 
he was looking for a way out of his difficulties. 

It was not hard to find the basis for a new 
agreement, for, once he had been subdued, the 
Nazi leaders had no intention of dispensing 
with his Invaluable services, After a meeting 
with Goebbels, Furtwfingler issued a statement 
in which be expressed regret for any political 
consequences of his article- These, he readily 
agreed, were a matter for the FOhrer alone. In 
April 1935 he was received by Hitler and one of 
his first tasks thereafter was to conduct a char- 
ity concert attended by Hitler, Goering and 
Goebbels. 

Furtwfingler’s wings had been clipped . The 
rdgime.paid him public honour, but he -was not 
restored to his official position, though he re- 
mained aStaatsrat to the end. Even in the State : 
Opera and the Philharmonic he henceforth ; 
appeared only as a guest, He continued to draw 
unreal distinctions between life and art, as : 
when he more than once agreed to conduct Dfo 
MeistcrSlrtger on lhc day before the official 
opening of the Party Days in Nuremberg fa 
order to avoid conducting a concert within Us . 

: framework. When, ,■ exceptionally,; .he con- ■; 
ducted in occupied Prague, he opened his ;| 
programme, with Smetana’s Vltuvtt as a gesture, 
of sympathy to the Czechs. But every attempt 
to squeeze concessions, out of the regime only 
emphasized the fact that he was in the final 
resort beholden to it. When difficulties arose ; 
between liim andTietjen at Bayreuth, or when 
critics displeased him, who was there to turn to ! 

\ but.Goebbels7 . • • • ; j 

That weakness became more -evident, after, 
the thirty-ycar-old HerhejT vbn JvRjTi jati Had * 
made hislseiwatiohalridbyc at the^erlin State ;! 
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Moments of delight 

Lydia Gerend 


Down to the family 


JOANN/t FIELD 
A Life of One’s Own 
256pp. Virago. £4.50. 

08606HK2I 6 

An Experiment in Leisure 
235pp. Virago. £4.50. 

U8C0687899 

In 1926, when she was twenty-six, Marion Mil- 
ner (Joanna Field) decided something was bad- 
ly wrong with her life. On the surface it seemed 
an enviable one; she was a professional psycho- 
logist with a good standard of living and a lively 
sqcirI life. But she had periods of acute anxi- 
ety, a feeling of being cut off from other peo- 
ple, and - most disturbing nf all - a growing 
sense that her life was not her own. Finally, she 
set out to discover her true likes and dislikes 
and to “find a standard of values that is truly 
one's own and not a borrowed mass-produced 
ideal". Eight years later the results appeared ns 
A Life of One’s Own, under the pseudonym 
Joanna Field, which is retained in this reissue. 

Marion Milner begins by using o diary to 
record the things that have made her happy 
each day, but ilic first week’s gleanings arc 
meagre: the sound of n piano in the distance, 
the splashing water in her bath, a glimpse of 
Loudon rooftops, some music. She then tries 
free association with only slightly improved 
results. Gradually she realizes that the “mo- 
ments of delight" conic only when her con- 
scious mind has Jet go, creating an emptiness 
into which outside impressions can flow unim- 
peded by Tenson or at ten lion. So, she begins to 
look for a way of inducing and capturing these 
fleeting sensations, but “the more I tried to 
grasp, the more I felt (hat I was ever outside, 
missing things. At that time I could not under- 
stand at nil that oiy real purpose might be to 
learn to have no purposes." One reviewer of 
the original edition of A Life of One's Own 
compared it to a detective story, and certainly 
it is full of false starts and buried clues whose 
significance was understood only years later. 
Milner has also been called a mystic. This she 
denies, for she never forgets she is part of the 
twentieth-century West. 

Thisisnot newierritory. Jung has been there 
in Symbols of Transformation, though with 
poorer prose and less humour. Recently, many 
have attempted the journey with drugs, and a 
number of cults now offer quick trips to the 
unconscious with happiness guaranteed. (Mrs 
Milner: "Happiness is . not the same as 
pleasure, it includes the pain of losing as well as 
the pleasure of finding.") Though Milner 
writes of “ a method" which she hopes may be 
pf use to Others; what she really offers is more 
.difficult and valuable: the experiment of one 
life, presented with astonishing modesty. But 
for those wishing to- follow her example she 
issues a wry warning: “Let no one undertake 
such an experiment who is not prepared to find 
himself more of a fool than he thought." 

Soon after finishing A Life of One's Own, ‘ 
Milner realized she had not gone far enough . 
and embarked on a second experiment. This 
time she begins with her childhood diaries and 
is disturbed to find that all the most resonant 


entries are about nature. In foreign travels, 
too, it is always the primitive landscapes that 
move her, with the significant exception of an 
encounter with Navajo Indians. Where is the 
human in all this? Then she remembers her 
childhood preoccupation with witchcraft and 
gradually a theme of “horns and hoofs" 
emerges. By Giaptcr Five of/l/t Experiment in 
Leisure she understands that “the time had 
conic for me to go in deliberate search of the 
Devil". What follows is a personal exploration 
of evil, myth and the ancient gods. 

In one sense, both of these books are con- 
cerned with death. In the first Milner learns 
how to yield to the annihilation of the ego, 
risking the void. In the second she confronts 
“the moment of truth", both actual and symbo- 
lic, during a Spanish bullfight. But just as anni- 
hilation of ego can lead to a joyous flooding-in 
of "the other", death cun be the beginning of a 
rebirth far removed from religion. 


Charles Rycroft 

ALICE THOMAS ELLIS and TOM PITT-AIKENS 
Secrets of St rangers 
216pp. Duckworth. £12.95. 

071562121 1 

This is a strange, original but, I think, totally 
misguided book. The authors are a novelist 
who also writes a weekly column for the Spec- 
tator, and a psychoanalyst who specializes in 
the treatment of adolescents and delinquents. 
Since the first author uses her pseudonym and 
the delinquent and his family described in the 
text have, for the sake of confidentiality, been 
given fictitious names, it is perhaps worth men- 
tioning that there really is a Tom Pitt-Aikens, 
whose qualifications and career are recorded in 
the Medical Directory. 

Rather surprisingly, in view of the fact that 



"Otga Spcssivlsevaand Serge Ufar in Bacchus and Ariadne’*, 1931, by George Hoyningen-Huene whose 

Ewing’s The Photographic Art of Hoyningen-Huene (248pp. I fit* 


I thought the acceptance of the fact or death with full 
emotional realization, and without fear or self-pro- 
teclion in bitterness or cynicism. Is perhaps the final 
test or acceptance of reality .... And I had guessed 
that if you accept the thought of death with any 
after-thoughts of immortality it is not a full accept- 
ance. There must be at least one moment of com- 
plete blank extinction, a plunge into nothingness. 

Marion Milner’s style is wonderfully clear, and 
extracts from the diaries are “moments of de- 
light" in themseLves: “At the Zoo. Joy of long 
red legs and yellow ones, in a sudden 
run . . . And at a cafe in the Black Forest: 
“A chicken at my feet fussily crunches a blade 
of grass . . . ". ; 

Artists, among others, will recognize the 
strange state she describes as “active passivity" 
or “diligent indolence” which is the pre- 
requisite ,of creativity. 


Mass-media missionary 


John Whale ■ 

v&WMthbig Understood: An autobiography 
287pp,Deutseli. £12.95. 
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. , Englaiidhns had few religious voices th at could 
. | ; | apcajk to 'the- whole; rifruittty. The trick bad to 
■•in .wait for ■ the comlrig ; pf brqadcaslingt not so 
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that one denomination is as li kely to be right as 
another. . 

Of the two media of broadcasting, (he one 
better adapted to God-talk is radio. Ten years 
ago Gerald Pries Hand became the BBC’s Reli- 
gious Affahs Correspondent and inherited the 
chance to giVe a four-and-a-half-minute talk 
twice before breakfast evejy Saturday morning 
bn Radio 4. He renamed it Yours Faithfully. In- 
it; for five years, he reported and dismissed 
current questions in belief and church order, or 

• sometimes. looked at a secuiar event,, like a 
. . kidnapping, through a religious glass * - , ' 

What he. thought he was meant to bo doing, 
hc Pnce said, was not judging people bat trying 
to understand them and pass their messages oh 
to each ot.her . He 'collected these messages by 
. travelling round churches und conferences and 

• : plate where the faithful Were. rie Was himself 
. faithful; Hit with a faith which sat iopse tq 
:,4A>«r)ap r sacerdotalism and perceived, that ail 


the putative aim of this book is to portray the 
causes of delinquency, the novelist is its prime 
author and the analyst is relegated to the role 
of co-author; the introduction and all exposi- 
tions of theories and ideas about delinquency 
are written by her and not him. It is indeed 
explicitly stated that the original impetus arose 
froni her novelist’s wish to liy her hand at 
writing about real people and that she had 
personal reasons for wishing to collaborate 
with Dr Pitt-Aikens, whose patient she had 
been. . 

He was uoiike the few other psychiatrists whom I 
knew and his methods seemed to me original and 
fresh as well as apparently efficacious, I am as in- 
terested as the next man in evil and delinquency and 
when I ceased to be his patient I suggested that We 
might write this book together. 

I had already written about a delinquent boy In a 


commorisensical. He wrote out his findings in 
sound conversational prose, and delivered 
them faultlessly. His listeners were numbered 
in . millions; his correspondents in thousands. 
Before he retired (early, to become an inder 
, .. pendent writer), he made a set of programmes 
about Christian belief called Priestland’s Pro- 
gress. Twenty thousand people wrote to him 
abou( it. Church leaders, the prisoners of their 
denominations , seldom make such an impact. 

1 .The random .sequence of events that 
equipped Priestland for these tasks is set out in 
hfa autobiography* Something Understood. He . 
Was sent away before ho Was eight to a dire 
prep school, arid thence: to do Classics at 
, !’ Charterhouse: it wds only 'after treatment for 
melancholia much later irj life that he could 
forgive his parents this banishment, or himself 
; for not having Beeq able to forgive’ them. He • 
? read Modehi Great* at New College, Oxford,. 

• : Without aStonisblng his tutors. (While he read 
ms pWjotophy essays to Isaiah Berlin; the great' " 

■ : ••J^;J^v.deW^rlt; penguins on the 
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novel and, being surrounded by teenage children 
was still fascinated by the problem of the seemS 
inherent awfulness of the human race. w 

This passage is, incidentally, a good example 
of the way in which Ms Ellis intrudes herself 
her personal feelings and prejudices, through 
out a book whose subject-matter surely de- 
nianded that she should be self-effacing On 
finishing it l felt that I knew much more about 
her than I did about Geoffrey, its delinquent 
subject, and his family. 

Pitt-Aikens believes, apparently, that delin- 
quents are the victims of intrusions into their 
psyches of structures which properly belong 
inside their parents’. As he rather curiously 
puts it: 

It seems that the parents of delinquents have, u i 
result of their own deficient rearing, certain psychic 
deficits, some of which take up particularly shaped 
spaces - or "psychic holes" - which are then e* 
plodcd out of the parent’s psyche, invasion-like, into 
the psyche of another individual (in my experience 
often their own child). 

Or as Ellis, perhaps slightly more comprehens- 
ibly, puts it: 

Intermittently or constantly the body of the delin- 
quent is pervaded and run by a different spirit- the 
origin of this different spirit deriving from the delin- 
quency of the grandparent, who by his dereliction of 
duty . . . gives rise to the nan-provision of good- 
authority models for identification by his child - the 
parent of today's overt delinquent. 

The precise implications of these two for- 
mulations are not explored, and it remains un- 
clear whether either or both of the authors 
believe literally in spirits, or what processes 
they conceive to be at work that make it possi- 
ble for “psychic deficits" or “spirits" to be 
transmitted from one generation to another. 
Nor indeed does the main text, which consists 
of the minutes of thirty-six case conferences 
devoted to the problems#of Geoffrey, a teen- 
ager recurrently in trouble for theft, transvest- 
ism, violence and arson, plus a chatty running 
commentary by Ellis, really seek to demons- 
trate anything so dramatic. It confines itself to 
recording Geoffrey’s misdemeanours, the baf- 
fled confusion of his parents and the various 
psychologists, social workers and probation 
officers dealing with him, and Pitt- Athens's 
expositions of his conviction that the causes of 
Geoffrey’s delinquencies were to be found in 
his family history. 

Pitt-Aikens seems to have decided very early 
on that Geoffrey’s behaviour was in some way 
the result and a re-enactment of the suicide at 
the age of seventeen of his father’s elder 
brother, and of the family’s failure to attach 
any significance to this event. It is, however, 
quite: unclear whether Pitt-Aikens's persistent 
pressure on the family to contemplate this 
suicide — and the family history and mythology 
generally - had any effect on Geoffrey (who in 
any case only rarely attended the conferences), 
though it does emerge that his mother had 
wanted to name Geoffrey after this uncle but 
had been prevented from doing so by her hus- 
band. If there is anything in Dr PiU*Aikens’s 
thesis, the amateurish, novelettish way in 
which Alice Thomas EUis tells the story does 
not help us. to believe It. 


hearthrug.) In 1949 he joined the BBC as a 
trainee sub-editor for radio news. In 1954 he 
went as the BBC’s correspondent to 1 Delhi; In 
1958 to Washington, as the number-two man 
there; iri 1960 briefly to Beirut; in 1961 to 
Aleximdra Palace in London, to learn about 
television; in 1965 to Washington again, as the 
. number-one man; and in 1969 back to London, 
for eight years of various kinds of news pre-^ 
sentation arid analysis: During (his time, re* 
leased at last from melancholia, he joined the 
Quakers, who are about as pon-denomination- 
al a denomination as you can get; and he told ■ 
BBC hierarch hfc was increasingly interested In 
religion/. The BgC madei the right appoint- 
ment.: /the man and the moment had con- 
verged. 

Narrative' rather than reflective, the auto- 
biography offers few* theories about the 
teaitonS for the convergence. ButpartS.of it wi» 
be useful elements in the history of both broad* 
casting and religion to this country. The tide is 
from.Herberfs^8opoeti£in 1 prayar< ' * » «w * 
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Someth May was a student in Phnom Penh in 
Audi 1975 when Cambodian Communist 
the so-called Khmer Rouge, buret 
into the city and drove two million people out 
of it so ending a civil war that had ravaged the 
unwinding countryside since 1970. For the 
next four years, until the Vietnamese invasion 
In 1979, the Khmer Rouge administration, or 
Democratic Kampuchea as it called itself, tore 
the country apart. Perhaps a million people, or 
oneout of every seven Cambodians- estimates 
wry, and this is a relatively “low" one - were 
executed or died of overwork, malnutrition, 
and untreated or misdiagnosed disease. Mr 
May lost ten members of his family of thirteen. 

Cambodian Witness is a limpid, passionate 
memoir that reveals not only what May and 


millions of Cambodians endured (and what 
they lost) but also how the author, at least, was 
transformed by his experiences . He writes that 

the revolution forced me to become a liar, a thief, a 
smuggler, a classical dancer, a refugee and finally a 
stateless person. And now that I have survived I want 
to tell the story, exactly as It happened. 

The phrasing here, though, is a little disin- 
genuous. May has done much more, and some- 
thing less, than tell “the story, exactly as it 
happened", for in the process of writing 
Cambodian Witness he became a fluent and 
persuasive English author and his book is a 
work of art. 

Soon after he crossed into Thailand in 1980, 
May began to work on his memoir and , accord- 
ing to his friend James Fenton's introduction, 
the process of writing it took up the next five 
years of his life - in England and the United 
States. His first hundred pages or so tell us 
about his cosseted childhood in Phnom Penh 
(apparently, he had never seen a rice-farmer 
until he was eleven). His parents, Cambodians 
from southern Vietnam (or “lower Cambo- 
dia", as it was known in Phnom Penh), had no 
relatives in Cambodia, and no rmal connec- 
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Few if any journalists have ever risen to such t 
heights of notoriety as the Australian Wilfred 1 
Bnrchett , whose vigorous support of the Com- J 
fliunist side in every major conflict with the ! 
West over half a century made him a legend - I 
sod the only Australian to have been officially 
branded a traitor in his own lifetime. 

. It was in the anti-colonial struggles of Asia , 
u Burchett Reporting the Other Side of the 
World m^-1983 makes clear, that Burchett 
Khieved his forte. By the late 1940s, he was 
a beady a noted member of the “twilight brl- 
BWe" of Western sympathizers and fellow- 
travellers proffering their services in the cause 
of Mao’s revolution. He saw little value in 
cluttering the minds of his readers with ambi- 
guities, rind Ills reports from the Chinese side 
daring the Korean War were regularly hroad- 
tol to the world by Xinhua and tne New China 
Nows Agency. 

In 1954, when the era of French administra- 
tion in Indo-China was being consigned to obli- 
vion, Burchett entered Hanoi with detach- 
of the. Vietnam People’s Army and be- 
can *e the first Western correspondent to visit 
Ho Chj Minh’s headquarters. Over the next 
‘"toty years, he published a string of books 
' ^Ih titles like Vietnam North and Vietnam Will 
Winl- At critical moments like the arrival of 
American ground troops in 1965 and the Tet 
Offensive of 1968 he was Invariably on hand to 
• euiogke the Communist case. •* 

■ 1 When the Lon No) regime in neighbouring 
‘Gafabodia finally collapsed in 1975; Burchett 
■ . Praised the new constitution of “Democratic 
: ; ^rapuchea* 1 , drawn up by the bestial Khmer 
RtXjge; hs «one of the most democratic and 
' ' Evolutionary ' constitutions in existence any- 
-Vriiere".-; 

Arid there,. uqtU npw, the record has stood. 

; 8ni Was Burchett nothing more than a crude 
j : -.' !^P®B^ n dist? After his death in 1983 ; th$ 
f - government released its files on his ; 

this collection of essays we are 
r With a 1 classic work of historical re- • 

•i ':r--w°%^Jrigriidcaht not only as a bid for Bur- 
P^nal fehabilitation but also! as a, 
vlridlcatlon of the region aliSt strains in 
: ; political culturo' W iUl wfalcb he was, 

devote^ . . ” . 

J , P^ toe bOok is well researched. But its 

altonti<6, ^ cy to bac ^ 

^ tobralfatic jTheMic- and- circumstantial. 

^dby.thri^too obvious idwifibf?" 


tion of most contributors with the political Mi 
standpoint of their subject. In the end, we are di* 
left wondering just who this long-time bite lai 
noire of the liberal establishment really was. se 
Was he, as his foremost opponent Denis War- - 
ner once remarked, simply a “clever, calculat- tn 
ing communist”7 Or was he, as John Pilger 
argues in his preface, merely “a peculiarly pi 
Australian radical”, applying the ideal of the 1! 
1930s’ labour tradition to the conflicts and b; 
crises of his time7 The true answer is almost ai 
certainly a combination of the two, and it li 
Burchett genuinely deserves such a fulsome © 
tribute, it must be that in his case the image of d 
the partisan correspondent as the unwitting C 
victim of deception and disinformation was 
never farther from the truth. Burchett made no 
secret of his loyalties, and his commitment to I 

the struggle never wavered. 

But there was also no mistaking his energy 
and resourcefulness, and in the course of his 
career he took the kudos for some impressive 
scoops - his reputed discovery of the “atomic 
plague” at Hiroshima being only the most 
famous. It was Burchett who discovered the 
Pathet Lao’s titular leader, Pnnce Soupha- 
nouvong, lurking under Ho Chi Minh’s patron- 
age in 1954, and it was Burchett who made the 
first known reference to a mysterious former 
Buddhist monk, Salotb Sar (later to be known 
as Pol Pot), In the early 1970s. His access to the 
luminaries was unrivalled, and his re ^ *or 
unremitting service to the cause was a lifetime 

° f For the majority of Burchett’s 
competitors, prey to the whims end de^Uws 
of their editors, the work of a successful corrw- 

pondent demanded more convea^naUtto- 

butes. One of these was Tom Po ^ k ’^. C 

East and West of Suez is a neat Pf 

cle of Britain’s graceful retreat from Empire 

over the same period^ bd- 

far from uneventful. There were EOKA rebel 
lions in Cyprus, sabre-rattling excursions into 
Z Radfan, bizarre military forays into 
; BomwandMalaya. Ttee are, mPoo>c^ 
ourful and unpretentious account, traces ot 
mife-beliave which aptly convey ‘heflavourof 
£«e events. There we« good gu£^ b d 

sssissstrS; 

geopolitical or ideological considerations to b 

: ^fatoth of these books, one finds intimations . 

: , of the power of the well-placed correspondent 

! • Jfrathto inform public opinion and to exploit 
; itssusceptibilities. If Burchett «rri^hi to 

excess his career was merely a reminder tha 

"fae Third World and the Communist bloc. For 


tions. When they were driven into the country- 
side in 1975, they entered a world which, it 
seems, was largely unfamiliar to them, known 
only from occasional picnics. Although his ear- 
ly years may have been less exotic and unruf- 
fled than May remembers, it is clear that they 
had provided him with no curiosity about poli- 
tical ideas and neither he nor his family were 
remotely prepared for life under the Klimer 
Rouge. At the same time, during those peace- 
ful years their deep affection for each other was 
allowed to mature. And, in the end, this was 
their only weapon against the Communist 
regime; because of it, the Khmer Rouge 
failed to destroy all of them. Of course, the 
tranquillity of May’s youth, like that of mem- 
bers of the Phnom Penh Elites who have also 
written their memoirs, was to some extent 
based on the false assumption that the peasan- 
try who were far poorer than he was were more 
or less as happy. 

The crucial pages of Cambodian Witness 
deal with life in Democratic Kauipuchea. The 
austerity, squalor, violence and injustice of 
these years are fastidiously presented. On the 
whole, May manages to achieve a certain dis- 
tance; and while the narrative is told in the first 
person, he often gives the impression of 
observing himself as well as his other charac- 
ters. The effect is reminiscent of Islierwood's 
early novels or occasionally of Denton Welch. 
May’s final section carries him out of Cambo- 
dia into exile, first to refugee camps in Thai- 
land, and then to the United States. His final 
sentence- “I had no idea where on earth 1 was" 
- completes the circle of his uprooting and 
transplantation. 

Like another six million Cambodians, May 
paid an extraordinary price in order to arrive at 
1980. In the following years, no longer driven 
by others, he drove himself to become an 
author in a foreign language so as to bring to 
life those he had lost, as well as those who , in a 
collective sense, were responsible for then 
deaths. His book is an examination of the 
Cambodian revolution in terms of its effects 


tt., M 

rather than its intentions. He shows us well-fed 
party cadres, reports fragments of meaningless 
speeches, and gives many examples of random 
cruelty, and more rarely, random kindness. 

No social theories sustained him under the 
Khmer Rouge, and he has no coherent social 
theories now; like most of us, he lives by 
values, memories, preferences and affections. 

His failure to understand (or even io contem- 
plate) what the Khmer Rouge had in mind 
without doubt helped him to survive their 
assault on his personality. 

Because millions of Cambodians were so un- 
responsive toCommunisi imperatives (or Viet- 
namese imperatives today), preferring their 
“merely personal values", it seems that they 
have been able, in some ways, to transcend the 
laws of history. They have succeeded in bypass- 
ing revolutions, which run counter to the im- 
peratives of everyday life. For these reasons, 
while Cambodian Witness is understandably 
melancholy and often bitter, it is also trium- 
phant, a chronicle of a victorious, post- 
revolutionary people. 

My only reservation has to do with the extent 
of Mr Fenton's contribution. In his introduc- 
tion, he says that he was “directly involved in 
reshaping the already rich material” in the final 
stages, and one would sometimes like to know 
who was responsible for particular metaphors 
and vignettes. When, for example. May com- 
pares a cratered field to “one of those baking 
tins for individual Yorkshire pudding*" one 
ennnot but imagine Fenton at his elbow, but 
Such moments are infrequent. Whntcver Fen- 
ton may have done to (or for) the manuscript, 
Cambodian Witness hus a remarkably consis- 
tent point of view. Perhaps o dozen end-notes, 
clarifying the throw-away historical and geo- 
graphical references, would be helpful to non- 
specialists, and future editions could particu- 
larly include a map of May's movements during 
1975 to 1979. 

But this is a highly disciplined book. !t re- 
tains the directness of a eri de coeur. As a 
survivor’s testament, it is very fine indeed. 
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Since the late 1970s il has been undeniable 
that, os Robert MacNamam, former President 
of the World Bank, put it in a lecture he gave in 
1985, “sub-Saharan Africa today Faces a crisis 
of unprecedented proportions". It was not al- 
ways so. For nearly two decades after 1960, the 
conventional wisdom was that African States 
were developing rapidly now that they were 
free of the constraints of colonialism and able 
to follow the enlightened economic policies 
advocated by development economists and 
planners. World Bank figures suggest that the 
weighted average growth of Black Africa’s 
GDP from I960 to 1970 was 3.8 per cent and 
from 1970 to 1982 3.0 per cent. These growth- 
rates were slightly below those for other parts 
of the developing world, but not disastrously 
so. Hope abounded. 

Yet such aggregate figures concealed major 
contrasts and weaknesses. On n per capita 
basis the weighted average growth-rate for 
Black Africa as u whole from I960 to 1982 was 
only 1.5 per cent and for the low-income eco- 
nomics 11.7 per cent. Things look still worse if 
one compares the growth-rates before and 
after 1973 - (lie year of the first major oil price 
increase engineered by OPEC. Before 1973 
the average per capita growth-rate of the low- 
income African states had been 1.1 per cent; 
from 1973 to 1980 it was -1.4 per cent and in 
the next two years it was -2.7 and 2. 1 per cent 
respectively. Population expansion had dearly 
overtaken economic growth. Food imports be- 
came essential to most countries, quite apart 
from famine relief: in 198U, 8 million tons of 
food were imported to Block Africa at a cost of 
$2.1 billion. In real terms the growth-rate of 
exports slowed from a median of 6 .2 per ce nt in 
the 1960s to -0.8 per cent between 1970 and 
1982; and even that figure was distorted by oil 
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77w tfew Enlightenment, written by two qua- 
| Ufied television journalists, is meant to be re ad 

.. Eft conjunction with the television series of the 
same dame, presented by Professor Kenneth 
Minogue, which has been running in weekly 
instalments on Channel Four and ended on 
December 1 1. ft is refreshing* to come across a 
television series with Unashamed right-wing 
bias, and hone the worse for that. 

The New Enlightenment refers to ideas of 
individual liberty and the free market which J 
have in recent years had such on influence on 
President Reagan, Mrs Thatcher and other 

• politicians of the “radical right". Unfortunate- 
ly, both the book and: the series give a most 
inadequate and patchy accaiint of these, con- 
cepts., Most pf the examples come from the 
United States, which may make tjie television' 
series more saleable bross the Atlantic, but 
raise doubts about their relevance to the Un- 

• ited Kingdom or the rest of Western Europe. 

The opening chapter prqcla iins “the death of 
socialism”. Mrs Thatcher, in a recent inter- 
view, seems to have taken David Graham and 
.. Peter Clarke at their word by saying that she 
wants to get rid of socialism in Britain; After 
two terms in office, she hus clearly not yet 

• • succeeded In ker ambition, and now says (hat 

she may need another Iwo torms. The Institute 
at Economic Affajrs, which gets a good men-] 
(ion in the book, has . already criticized Mrs 
Thatcher and her Governments for back- 
sliding, because she has recoiled from imple- 
menting many of her more radical anti- Welfare 
State ideas; The New Enlightenment is in dan- 
ger of becoming the New Establishment; re- 
spectable, influential, remote and cautious. 


exports. An increasingly adverse balance of 
payments, made worse by declining commodi- 
ty prices in the later 1970s and by the large gap 
hetween domestic savings nnd investment, re- 
sulted in escalating external debts und debt 
service burdens. In short, in the late 1970s the 
overall picture became Rnd remnins almost 
completely depressing. Black Africa no longer 
looks like the last continent to experience sus- 
tained growth but a region of economic catas- 
trophe and arrested development. 

Africa in Economic Crisis is one of many 
books now being rushed into print which 
attempt to analyse both the causes of these 
disasters and the many remedies being pre- 
scribed. [t is a collection of twelve essays, 
mostly by different specialists (or pairs of 
them) in various fields. Structurally it falls into 
two halves: the first on general theoretical ex- 
planations of the crisis, the second on specific 
countries or issues. 

The first seven chapters concentrate on two 
well-known and largely contrasting prescrip- 
tions for Africa's salvation: The Lagos Plan of 
Action ( LPA ) of 1980, drawn up by the Orga- 
nization of African Unity; and the World 
Bank's Accelerated Development in Sub- 
Saharan Africa: An agenda for action , better 
known as Hie Berg report faftcr its editor Elliot 
Berg), published in 1981 . Both have generated 
a huge critical literature nnd are commonly 
seen ns antithetical approaches to the same 
problem. The LPA placed the blame histor- 
ically on colonialism nnd contemporaneously 
on the international economy. Drawing much 
of its inspiration from dependency theory, it 
prescribed gradual African withdrawal from 
the capitalist economic system and proposed 
self-sufficiency. Ultimately Africa should form 
n single common market within which indi- 
vidual slates could specialize and exploit their 
comparative advantage; in the short term they 
should form regional customs unions and asso- 
ciations. In this way they would become largely 
independent of the international market and 
cease to be peripheral hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the affluent West (or 
North). 


The chapter on "serfdom’’, oddly, says little 
about social secu rity. The National Health Ser- 
vice is' attacked for being a monopoly, but we 
know from the unsatisfactory experience of 
private medicine in the United States that 
medical monopolies are due more fo profes- 
sional self-regulation than to State control. 
The authors see that the remedy for monopoly 
Is competition, but hot that denationalization 
is neither a necessary nora sufficient condition 
of it. The chapter on “human capita!” does not, 
as one might hope, tackle public sector educa- 
tion. It lingers on employment and educational 
opportunities for blacks in the United .States 
and concludes with a muddled discussion of the 
link between, economic liberalism and private 
.morality. TTte main chapter qn economics glor- 
ifies and exaggerates the role of the small 
entrepreneur. In explaining the Japanese mira- 
cle, the authors Ignore the importance of the 
large industrial groups. Privatization has in- 
: deed been a success in Britain, but more by 
creating a new class of small shareholder - 
whom they rate low compared with small en- 
trepreneurs - than by exposing monopolies to 
competition. The authors extpl the black ecb- 
. . nomy.with no thought as to the tinfftirpess and 
d istortion which it creates, the book concludes 
: with a pqt on the back for ; : Lord Bane? for his 
. criticism of ihe\ efficacy of foreign . aid ; No 
counter-examples of the kuccess of aid. are 
■ given, itbr do the authors sobm ro undersland 
; that many of the most difficult cases in : the 
' ' Third \Vorld ore countries Which gjet liule For- 
eign, aid, but have: bonrowed from banks on 
; commercial terms in exactly the Wriy Bauer 
used to recommend. ;:- j .. 

The . Ideology: of the Nefw Enlightenment 
, canhot be proved wrong, ahy more than it etui 
be proved right. If has had a number of succes- 
. s«fs : In. terms of practical 'policies, but has 
arbused ■ more pxpeclaUoris-Uiah it; has been 
able to fulfil* How mucheasiatfyionnmlcand 1 
social progresswould beif policy didjrioi have” 
to stagger unceHainly uiider th^ .height Of SO 
much ideological baggage from frpth I Ire : Left ■ 
and the Right. 1 ■ '•* T »- ; ;• » •' r ■*] ‘ ■ ■ 


The World Bank's perspective was very 
different. While taking full (perhaps excessive) 
account of the limitations of the colonial in- 
heritance, AD emphasized what can broadly 
be described as “policy” failure on the part of 
African states since independence. Its pre- 
scription, apart from a somewhat unrealistic 
appeal for the doubling of foreign aid in the 
1980s, was ameliorative reform within the ex- 
isting international system: realistic exchange 
rates, reduced public consumption and con- 
trol , more rational import tariffc and trade con- 
trols, a great increase in exports and concentra- 
tion on expanding agricultural, particularly 
food, production by providing realistic rewards 
to peasant farmers and redirecting resources 
from the town to the countryside. 

Both these analyses have been extensively 
debated and these essays provide a useful over- 
view. They fall into two balanced pairs. Elliot 
Berg explains the thinking behind AD while 
Reginald Green and Caroline Addison 
summarize the case against it. Its core is that 
the World Bank's “political and economic 
world view is incomplete, contentious, flawed 
and, in places, virtually contradictory”. In 
particular AD ' s emphasis on export-led 
development based on agriculture involves the 
“fallacy of composition”. If all Third World 
countries increased their exports to a relatively 
inelastic international market, real prices 
would probably tumble even faster than in the 
past. Timothy M. Shaw sets out the thinking 
behind LPA, while John Ravenhill provides a 
fairly devastating critique of it. Finally, Stanley 
Please and K. Y. Amoako ask whether AD and 
LPA are really incompatible and look for con- 
sensus; while Carl K. Eicher examines Africa's 
food crisis and its genesis. 

The book might well have ended there, with 
the inclusion of the editor’s excellent introduc- 
tory chapter and possibly also Richard 
Higgott's chapter on “Africa and the New In- 
ternational Division of Labour". In fact it con- 
tinues with four case studies of Kenya, Tanza- 
nia, Ghana and Zaire. In an ideal world these 
would test the general explanations of Africa’s 
crisis against the evidence of individual coun- 
tries, adopting a common basis for analysis. 
But this is where collective books face prob- 
lems: it is more difficult to drive a four-in-hand 
than to harness them up. In fact, each of these 
chapters follows a different approach, each 
presumably reflecting its author's interests and 
information. 

Stephen Langdon, who has published exten- 
sively on multinational enterprises in East 
Africa, concentrates exclusively on the Kenya 
textile industry to show that foreign-owiied en- 
terprises of this kind do dot generate efficient 
export-oriented manufacturing. On Tanzania, 


Thomas J. Biersteker first sets up a model of 
successful disengagement from dependence on 
foreign trade and investment, and then pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate how little success Tanza- 
nia has had in doing this during the two decades 
since President Nyerere’s Arusha Declaration 
of 1967. For Ghana, Donald RothchildandE. 
Gyimah-Boadi adopt a very short time-scale, 
concentrating on the period since 1979 when 
Gerry Rawlings first took power. Their theme 
is that even so essentially populist and non- 
ideological a regime finds it extremely hard to 
carry through any reformist policy because the 
means necessary to reverse Ghana’s tragic de- 
cline since 1961 are certain to arouse resistance 1 
from vested interests and so endanger the 
regime’s stability Finally Thomas M. Callaghy 
argues, somewhat repetitively, that under 
President Mobutu Zaire has become a pat- 
rimonial state which is run exclusively for the 
benefit of “the political aristocracy” and, 
although virtually bankrupt, is immune to 
threats and advice from overseas creditors and 
experts. Such a state in effect exploits interna- 
tional capitalism in the interests of its dominant 
dlite: it has infinite capacity to ride any punches 
thrown by the World Bank or IMF, a conclu- 
sion which might well be applied to African 
states other than Zaire. 

So diffuse a collection of essays cannot anti 
does not give an inclusive or balanced account 
of the continuing African crisis. But two chap- 
ters do provide valuable syntheses of the facts 
and arguments, and these may turn out to be 
the most used and useful parts of the book. 
John Raven hill’s introductory chapter, 
“Africa’s Continuing Crisis: The elusiveness of 
development”, summarizes most of the other 
chapters and provides a judicious assessment 
of conflicting theses. At a different level 
Higgott's chapter offers a balanced view of the 
debate over Africa’s place in the international 
economy and concludes with some penetrating 
comments on the roots of policy weakness. 
These lie in the “softness” of most African 
States, whereas development theory demands 
“hard” governments able to carry out inform- 
ing and revitalizing tasks. In the lost resort, and 
taking account of all adverse exogenous fac- 
tors, future historians are likely to see this 
“softness" as the dominant single cause of the 


crisis. Putting ft bluntly, there is probably no 
State in Black Africa which has, since inde- 


pendence, possessed both the will and the pow- 
er to carry through desired economic or social 
strategy, whatever its nature. Africa Is in crisis 
mainly because the new States bequeathed by 
the departing imperial powers were ill- 
equipped to sail efficiently in even the calmest 
of international waters, still less to ride the 
1 storms that have blown up since the 1970s. 


Names and trends 
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Great Economists before Keynes: An 
introduction to the lives and works of one 
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Great Economists before Keynes is an excellent 
work of reference, is well as an exemplary 
brief guide to the history of economic thought . ' 
i In it Mark Blaug, himself a distinguished eco- 
nomist and historian, presents a small portrait 
= .of the life and work of one hundred economists 
iip to and including Maynard Keynes. Each 
ope' is self-cbhtQined and ,the. entries are 
alphabetically listed for easy reference; but the 
\ book also permits n chronological residing, for 
purposes of 1 tntellectubl history. Professor 
:• Blaug’s sequence js not; in fact, strictly chrono- 
lOgicaLIn order to make his narrative coherent 
, he has cjiosen attiroes to suppress strict dotes 
in favour of the. emergehee of themes. and 
theories,. Alfred Weber,! for Instance, is treated 
btfofe his more famous elder :brathe^M*x. * 
■*' Certify trends and ttfyyements can . bedis- 
;■ cOrned in.the/det alls -Of; these hundrerf lives: . 1 
1 ; there ,wajs the gradual efyandp&Wori of econo- ‘ 
'.! mtc thought, first from i the . limitations Of .(he 
• imertito from the bleak- 

•• pessimisfy of Ma i (h us/ Thcre wwe the- vidssi*. • 


tudes of the labour theory of value (a ghost 
now laid?). There was the crucial emergence of 
the theory of comparative advantage and the 
development of. increasingly sophisticated 
ways of accounting for the behaviour of mar- 
kets. Some of these advances were made out of 
a scholarly interchange of ideas, others, as 
Blaug shows, were independently achieved, by 
writers ignorant of parallel efforts. 

Many of the issues remain unresolved. The 
general importance to economics of mathema- 
tics is clear; but its exact: status is not. The . 
socialism wfrich a number of Blaug’s subjects 
espoused is not -now much in favour among 
economists; but the question of how much the 
State should intervene, which surfaces agnjn 
and -again In his text, remains unresolved. 

There are intriguing personal .details also. 
Many of these; economists were clergymen or 
the sons of clergymen . A surprising number or 
■ them were Irish. Their lives ranged from. tnp 
colourful to the . mpjst humdrum. Many were , 

. famous' in theit day arid have remained so; 

some, like ^he German Thfinen , have achieve® 

• ; posthumous t celebjrity ; others were widely 

acclaimed whfie; they, lived but haye 8U^ . ; 

queiitly: been consigned to near oblivion , like 
'the Americfyt v Herity George. .Some lived aim 
! .breathed the problems of economics* to 
ecopomics was tangential to their main, m- 
teresfy.'jOnly one vyoman ihakes the lists:, the - - 
.. fieiy.Pohsh M.erxist, Rosa Li«emburg,\One ot \[ % . 
theinventors; elbng-wify J ; A/.Hobspn, of uie . . . 
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As soon as the scrub is cleared, the houses Lq 
built, and the natives dispossessed, h new m| 
country must set about furnishing itself with a H( 
literature. Writing is the surest of moral sup- lh( 
ports. Its power is to implant a spirit in place , to S(J 
make things real by describing them. Frederick th 
Sinnett, an English journalist who moved to th 
Australia in 1849, declared when assessing the G 
literary possibilities of the land that “man can dl 
no more do without works of fiction than he la 
can do without clothing’’. Only fiction can q 
charm the facts of an unintelligible terrain into slj 
concordance, and pass off chance as imagina- 
tive choice. 

America came to find its own literary form 
and language: a mode of documentary sublim- 
ity, cataloguing an expanse of truths which 
were stranger and more abundant than any 
fiction - Whitman’s burgeoning metropolitan 
statistics, Melville's heroic engineering works 
on the Pequod. The whole country turned out 
to be composed like Capote’s or Mailer’s 
ambivalent “non-fiction novels”. For Austra- 
ha, the problem of literary acclimatization was 
harder. The American land existed to be ex- 
ploited , and the imagination could eagerly join 
in the venture of conquest; but Australia was a 
place of punitive exile, whose settlers hadn’t 
chosen to be there, and their earliest, anony- 
mous songs -exhumed in Les A. Murray's New 
Oxford Book of Australian Verse - yearn for 
“that isle of great contentment which we shall 
see no more" and recoil aghast from the grim 
and anguished actuality of the penal colony. 

the first subject of Australian literature is 
therefore the indescribability of Australia. For 
Watkin Tench, the earliest witness in the Ox- 
ford Anthology of Australian Literature, the 
settlement at Port Jackson In 1791 is profuse 
only in negative attributes, “a plain country, 
apparently very sterile, and with very little 
grass in It". The natives have laid no imagina- 
tive claim to it: Tench is astounded by “their 
total ignorance of the country” . Barron Field, 
exploring the Blue Mountains in 1822, called 
the stringy, metallic vegetation “unpictur- 
esque”. Nature here was of no use to art: “New 
South Wales is a perpetual flower garden, but 
there is not a single scene in it of which a 
painter could make'a landscape". Field’s poem 
The Kangaroo" , anthologized by Murray, 
ws equally disconcerted by the fauna. Its 
tyhplets extol the Miltonic equilibrium of crea- 
tion, yet they find the kangaroo unrhymable 
and thus : irreconcilable, lamely admitting “To 
■ describe thee, it is hard”, able only to compre- 
. fynd the beast as a hybrid of squirrel and hart, 
of “converse of the camelopard". The diffi- 
culty 6f parsing this, bizarre, novel reality 
occurs later to Walter Murdoch, reviewing 

tome patriotic odes. “Western Australia", he 

- concludes, “iB a .puzzling name to fit into 
thyme,” One provincial minstrel manages the 
M by means 6f bathos: 

. frail, beauteous land I hail, boozer West Australia; . 

. : Compared With you, all others are a failure. 

^bother aspirant finds, a way out through des- 
Pftafy myer^ipn: .. ■ ' " ., 

jkil, Groperlahdl Australia Westl 
- 1 : r - earth's fpir places thou art best. 

■: ■■ '. : ■ The rh6loric nt bafflement persists. Descnp - 
t|dn ig rendered' destitute in Henry Lawson’s 
; doty about a:^ bush undertaker ~ “there was 
> nothing in the . blackened features to tell aught 

: M!n^e bf-rac9”. And in Peter Carey’s ‘ A 
fy the .Webt'',; near the end of the 
■ - Ahth4ipf$ t ^e' dema'rcation of space 


invisible ruled line, but he doesn't know what’s 
inside it, so can’t judge who should be de- 
barred. This minion of the nuclear age is still as 
discomfited as the settlers of the early 
nineteenth century. He has “no orientation 
brief, no maps" - and no literature to redeem 
space by reorganizing it around him. 

From the first, Australia was classified by 
literature as a bereft, blighted pastoral . Robert 
Lowe in some squatters' songs enumerates its 
inadequacies: “The gum has no shade, / And 
the wattle no fruit”; unlike the inhabitants of 
Sidney's Arcadia, “the shepherds won't sing". 
Lowe winced that “the cockatoo cooeth / Not 
much like a dove", and the poetess Emilie 
Heron (who called herself “Australie") heard 
the forest as a jeering onomatopoeia where all 
song is derided by mocking kookaburras. For 
the Jindyworobak journalist Rex Ingamells, 
the magpie makes at best an “atonal music"; 
Christopher Brennan describes the strident 
drilling of “the cicada’s torture-point song". At 
last Henry Kendall’s bell-birds dispense an 
Orphic enchantment, and seem like Shelley’s 
skylark or Keats’s nightingale to be the spon- 


Imporled and deciduous platitudes. 

None of them flowering boldly or for long. 

Ideas, Wallace-Crabbe notes, flourish only in 
other gardens. Vivian Smith's poems seclude 
the pastoral idyll in a varnished, vanished past. 
In “At an Exhibition of Historical Paintings, 
Hobart”, the silent and empty landscapes “arc 
too remote". However, that remoteness is 
their sedative, elegiac charm; in Smith's poem 
“Tasmania", the state dissolves into a washy, 
lachrymose, impressionistic blur - “water col- 
our country". Tasmania indeed, the harshest 
of the penal colonies and the self-conscious 
terminus of earth, gives the lie to the myth of 
Australia as Arcadia. In Hal Porter’s "Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land”, the place is 
bloodied and bituminous, a frigid southern ex- 
tremity where Sir John Franklin, its Governor, 
dreams of the assault on the north-west pas- 
sage where he was to perish; in Allen After- 
man’s "Van Diemen’s Land", il isn malevolent 
boncyard, a “world no one wanted to live in" 
where the flora of Eden has been altered to 
denigrate Mary Gilmore’s arboreal fiction: 



«?. V* «? r £ SUSr-- 


nrnftrtiDirnn (160pp. Oxford UniviniV Prexs 

sors of poetry, but when the subur ^ °^ h ^ ^ou^rlith^^Saad ihc Ue remaln^ 

legists in Patrick White s The Burnt Om ^ry to ^ delighted in Australia as "this the las 

capture that song, they’re left with a crackling U lm^ Afterman calls it 

and hissing which might be the noise of th ^ ^ the falleD continent’’, whose citizens 
bush but is in fact the exhausted protest of the ^ ^ aboriginal Adams charged with naming 

tape machine. establish and lending the plants but the last, victimize 

There were conscious efforts to est on a dere lict planet. Melbourne, Ava 

Australia as a latter-day Eden, or aOeart an undip i oma tically remarked during 

Arcady. Mary Gilmore, off®^d by i the cart^ ^ ^ J Qn g h was lhe perfect 

ature of “a land of songless birds and scentl . w for the wor id to end. 

flowers", derived that blessed state from her . WBl | ace .Crabbe in “Terra Aus- 

own childhood, and lapsed ^™ gl ^ ° rtal tralis" locates the prelapsarian garden m oor 
accents of Traherne, celebrating his ' own backyard", where we remain ignorant 

angelic youth in the jewelled fields: bispnng forever . of y on . adu nhood “far, far away .the 

the bush used to be %“ nstan * impulse of Australian imagination is to deny or 

song; ... I" every bush I dare affirmthere P rather than to reverence it, 0 

was i pigeon or a dove." Yet the need w dare desfroy ^ ^ ^ ^ to 

so innocuous an affirmation hints at a doubt. P ^ p el eCowan , ssto^ ,, TheTractor 
Gilmore dotingly elaborates a myth, like hat ^ ^ ^ vengefulness ot clcaranre,the 
oeaceable kingdom of American to erasure of countryside to construct a suburb. 

• where Hon and lamb cohabit; sbe arregates a n ^ ^ the wifc thmks as ; she 

entire continent as her secret prim, wd bans H her husband’s mechanized m*aul^ on 
anvthing noxious: “there were no bad smells ™ and wUdlife . Again there s a 

• about the bush when the kingdom^oMte^ . from the beginnings ^ AustraUan 

was its only kingdom . . . .Once Austr cil , fure :t h e first professional f^" b e ^ n " d fl ^ 
Rmelt like the Spice Islands. . rf of lhe j andi the botanist Joseph Banks 

Pdetrv is the earnest cultivation of a 8 ar d® n P accom panied Cook in 1778, was an Adam 

• like Gilmore’s, barricading off an overgro , d with a musket, foy whom taxonomy and 

htfesftsd reality. The analogy recurs in tto ^S tionW enthandinhand.AlanMoore- 

mtnntine of Peter Porter’s AnAus Banks found at Botany Bay 


“since they had never been shot at before. 

Banks brought down as many as , he wished". 

He preserved the gaudy skins, and goUged out 
the innards for parrot pie. Later, Rex Ing- 
amclls in The Great South Land mqcks Bunks 
as a botanizing killer of nature, one of those 
Blakean intellectual viziers who murder to dis- 
sect. In Ingiimells’s poem, his rituals of spolia- 
tion are play-acted at a native corroboree, 
where the dancers chant 

/ tun Banka Banka. 

I am the Hunter of grasses and flowers. 

1 Jig up anything that grows in the ground. 

Stooping to gather a specimen. Banks looks, to 
the blacks, like a dying kangaroo. j 

Even when the reality is not so Jethally can- 
celled. Australia can’t be observed or comprc- . . 
hended directly. It is always the distorted rep- 
lica of an ideal place somewhere else. The 
poetic symptom of this disorientation is 
metaphor. The verbal figure enforces the 
country’s colonial sense of inferiority, because 
metaphor means transference; il is a vehicular 
device, transporting one object across space to 
join it with a distant other, and in Australia it is 
the motive of a helpless homesickness. This is 
ihe recourse of lhe transported convict woman 
in one of the anonymous ballads reprinted by 
Murray, lamenting “that wretched place Van 
Diemen’s Land, far from our native shore”, 
and it is formuhiieally imposed by genteel 
versifiers, adapting rccnlcitrant Australia to a 
pastoral setting they have left behind. William 
Woolls, who arrived in 1832, cent ri veil to see 
the “sweet retirement” of his linven “far from 
Sydney's dusty ways" ns n metaphoric com- 
pound of English literary gardens - -Jenson's 
plenteous Penshursl, Marvell’s hermetic 
Appleton. Pope's imperial Windsor, Gray’s 
wistful Stoke Poges. Richard Whatcley, having 
taken an inventory of Australia’s wonders 
(marsupial monsters, black swans), sums up 
the place ns an image only of itself, an unre- 
ciprocated simile: 

Now of what place could such strange ta l cs 
Be told with truth save New South Wales. 

Yet here too there is an echo, a precedent to 
gainsay the novelty. Whateley has paraphrased 
the self-reference of Marvell’s garden, which 
computes time on a floral clock: 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers? 

Though praising the idiosyncrasy of New South 

Wales, he does so in imitative cadences. 

The muse, as Charles Harpur says in one of 
his Wordsworthian ballads about the calami- 
ties of settlers, is Memory, and Harpur’s own 
verse variously remembers and collates the 
pastorals of Marvell (when he slavers over 
oranges as “golden lamps in a green night of 
shade"), Keats (when he calls plums “the lan- 
guage of lush summer’s Eden theme” and anti- 
cipates their “juicy comfort") or Shelley (when 
«1. during a storm in Ihe mountains he appears to 
1st be studying Mont Blanc, and asks how in this 
it elemental riot he "may find l ... the light of 
:ns Mind?")- These mimicking, deceptive memor- 
hg les conjure up momentary Edens for Austra- 
ed lian literature. Imagination, Keats said, is 
lV a Adam’s dream of Eve; he awakes to find it 
ing gratified. . Poetic imagination in Australia 
ect dreams of England, and awakes to a different, 
depleted truth. Francis MacNamara, one of 
us- Murray's demotic bards, has a vision of h is own 

dut apotheosis as Frank the Poet until “I woke and 
ant found ’twas but a dre am" ; Emilie Herbnin the 
the rustic setting of Cdmerang imagines heisolf 
yof in an English village, an insular valley so- 
, to English-like" that we 



■Vs> 



thb r United ' States, although, In 
^ H;WM wtithit ttie a*eS to the east of the 

ta jum.Ij ^ t-i . 1 a \uhicn 


;Mtt)uld be tfyrtoldete^ to bp Australia', which . 
^ flfyjpb iatq outside that 


like Gilmore’s, barricading on an arm ed with a musket, ft* whom taxonomy anu 

hifeshsd reality. The analogy recurs In tto ^S tion wenthandlnhand.AlanMoore- 
Fdenlc Planting of Peter Porter’s AnAus Banks found at Botany Bay 

Garden- "here we enact the opentagof head ^tra ^ ^ ^ b de . 
the world"- but it is Steady doval^dinChr^ beforeM| ^katoM and lorikeets 

WaUare-Crabbe’s poem about ^tirely strange to Eur0 P ean r o ^ h n °lXt- 

' where what the suburbs condescendingly . ^ b j rdRwptQ obUging targets for the onfyyst. 

"nflttiresfrlm”flbgun.d.ln.i. ■ - ' 


. . . hall believe ourselves again at home, 

Or think this were a memory, taking form. " 

A reminiscence sweet, or waking dreamt 

Literature is ransacked for metaphor* which /, j 
will distance Australia. The refrpln of V : 
Elizabeth Hanower’s story about the stupe- : 
fyingly tedious routine at a weekend cottageon > , . : 

Scotland Island is "And so they came t6 a land j , r 

where it was always afternoon”. Australians . j 
here ate Tennyson's lotos-eaters , lapped In the 5-, .5 , . . 

sated boredom of their lucky country. Peter : r,f 
Porter and David Malouf have both written 
about the habit of envisaging Australia ■ . 
through a book; maintairiing that cchoictradi- ^ 
tion in; which 1 Australian literature began. 

Porter’s “On First Looking Into Chapman's f/ 
Heriod" uses the volume as Keats did hiscopy ^ 
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of Chapman’s Homer. The translation literally 
translated, i Keats, making him travel as 
metaphor must; Porter’s experience too, 
buying the book for 5p at a village ffite, is to be 
transported from that cosy English setting to 
the primitive husbandry of smallholders in the 
south - “yes, Australians arc Boeotians”. 
MalouPs poem “Reading Horace Outside Syd- 
ney, 1970'* begins by conceding that the liter- 
ary perspective warps reality. “The distance is 
deceptive”, but it exists to create and to equal- 
ize two separate distances, one spatial, the 
other temporal. Sydney, obscured in the heat 
haze, is thirty miles away, Rome two thousand 
years off, but Malouf by means of the book is 
equidistant from them, and from the vertically 
distant Cessna biplane which, "cropdusting 
lucerne”, reviews the landscape with a medita- 
tive superciliousness like his own. Malouf has 
taken Horatian Rome with its embattled 
empire as a metaphor for Sydney, where de- 
cline and fail are charted by the noiseless crash 
of mineral stocks. 

Down under the rest of the world, Australia 
metamorphosed reality by turning that world 
upside down. Its settlement coincided with 
Romanticism, and its early literature treats the 
country as an antipodean inversion of Euro- 
pean Romantic faith. The numinous, spooky 
Gothicism of the north was rediscovered in the 
remote south. Marcus Clarke, in u preface to 
Admit Lindsay Gordon's poems, argued that 
nightmarish Australia might have been hallu- 
cinated by Poc: the “dominant note" of its 
scenery is “Weird Melancholy”; the bush is 
“funereal, secret, stern”. The self-deceptive 
manufacture of Arcady, Bocotia or Rome is 
undermined by an eldritch grotesquerie. The 
topography is that of suffering. Explorers 
name peaks after the bottomless depths of. 
their gloom - Mount Misery. Mount Despair. 
The cockatoos shriek “like evil souls”, and 
Clarke recites the legend of the Bunyip as if it 
were one of the traumatic Highland supersti- 
tions in Collins's ode. This is also. the deviant 
nature whittled into aborted shapes inside 
Christabel’s house or in D ickens’s ] ungly Lon- ' 
don: a “fantastic land of monstrosities". 

Australia’s physical symbolism is gnarled ■ 
and knotted, an idiom of irregular, undassical 
form. Clarke refers to the “hieroglyphs of ' 
haggard gum-trees”, and the suspicion persists ' 
that Australia is a cabbalistic text, hinting at 1 
arcane meanings and encoding the secrets of a I 
geographical underworld. A. L. Gordon in his ( 
turn proposes that the eucalypt trunks have 1 
been “carved like weird columns Egyptian / ' 
With curious device, quaint inscription, / And 1 
hieroglyph strange”; Henry Lawson describes 
the budh as “nurse and tutor of eccentric 
minds, home of the weird", while George 
Gordon McCraehears there the “death-like 
Silence of Despair".- Dorothea MacKellar's 
i patriotic hymn “My Country" notices terror as 

| Well as beauty: ‘The stark white ring-barked 

■ forests, /All tragic to the moon”. For Douglas 
Stewart, this is a haggard Gothic landscape 
under pitiless Mediterranean skies: “So much 
horror in the clear Australian sunlightl” 
Patrick White surveys a sublime mental desert 
which he calls “the Great Australian Empti- 
ness”, as maddening as the while void is for • 
Melville’s Ahab. In Peter Carey’s story about 
the windmill, reality has been abstracted by a 
dazzling light, and "everything looks like one 

. of those colour photographs he took in 
Washington, overexposed and bleached out", 

■’ unreadable became featureless. 

Hazlltt’s theory of poetry argued, (hat 
Romanticism was ;the mind’s extinction of na- * 
tore. Poetry had begnn In the enjoyment of 
bodily 'vitality, energizing the world in epic 
Similes like Homer's; its long career ended. 
Hazlitt believed, with Wordsworth and Co- 
leridge miserably traversing an earth deadened 
by their solipsism, visiting the grave-sites of 
defunct feelings. Australian history turns Haz- 
litt's myth into a fact. One civilization js in- 

■ terred so another can build on its remains; the 
, land is a storied crypt. The Australian natives, 

tike Hnzlltt's primordial epic poets, had en- 
: dowed every rock and water-hole with signifi- 
cance and sanctity. .When they were d riven off 
or killed, their tumuli were robbed of meaning. 

To the aboriginal, Ayers Rack is a geological 
cathedral. For the white man, it is reduced to a 
photo-opportunity (or a place made infamous 
by a dingo’s crime).. Naij McDonald’s “Burra- 
gorang” describes this desecration, like the 


y ruini ng of Ma rgaref s cottage i n The Excursion 

s or the deeny of Tintcm Abbey: 

... the tribes . . . melted away 

. . . with the songs they sang 

And their dunces, leaving a little ash and silence 

About the sacred stones of Burragorang; 

and C. J. Koch, on a shelly beach, guiltily 
senses the relics of The dead and gone Tas- 
manian dark men" shattering under his feet, 
smells decay, and hears the enwing curse of a 
sea-bird. 

Now, there are two Australias: MacKellar's 
“sunburnt country”, populated by surfers, 
boozers and the bovine grazers of Peter 
Kocan’s poem (“A miracle / Of normalcy is a 
cow's mind”); opposed to it, the heart of dark- 
ness mapped by the critic H. P. Heseltine, 
bristling with denuded trees like those de- 
scribed by Henry Handel Richardson when 
Maurice Guest dies - “a continent”, as Hescl- 
tine puts it, "literally capable of driving its 
inhabitants insane”. Les A. Murray’s “An 
Absolutely Ordinary Rainbow”, included by 
Leonic Kramer and Adrian Mitchell, empha- 
sizes the disaffection which hurts Australians 
into poetry. A man weeps inexplicably in a 
Sydney street, causing scandalized crowds to 
gather nnd traffic to pile up: he dares to be 
unhappy nnd unsatisfied in the land of glut. 
Murray’s "Equanimity”, which he chooses for 
his own anthology, abolishes that pastoral folly 
which replaced the indigenous meanings scor- 
ched and scraped from Australia by the colon- 
ists: "there are no Arcadias" - except those on 
sale in Susan Hampton’s “The Fire Station’s 
Delight”, where The Alternative Grass Centre 
displays a shaved, manicured acreage of All 
Purpose Super-grass Carpet Turf. Gary Cata- 
lano in his “Australia" remains appalled: 
“How terrible it isi" 

Since Australia has stood the world on its 
head, its poetry inherits a scrambled array of * 
disjected images, as incongruous as the cards in 
the Tarot pack. The puzzle is to determine 
what those images refer to; to improvise a sys- 
tem which might account for these stranded 
metaphors and left-over, damaged symbols. 
James McAulcy, evoking the “mythical Aus- 
tralia” of the voyager Quiros, defines it as 
“your land of similes”; Randolph Stow de- 
clares that “what, in the end, I see ffi Austra- 
lia ... is an enormous symbol”. McAuley’s 
geography of metaphor resurrects the old icons 
of religious assurance, catholic in their global 
relevance. The cockatoo, for him as for Marcus 
Clarke, “screams with demoniac pain”, but 
elsewhere there are serene remonstrances 
to faith: the polleq of wattle inseminates 
^he_ • doubting heart”, the. angophora 
“preaches . . . / With the gestures of Moses". 
McAuley reads the orchards of the Huon Val- 
ley in Tasmania as a Keatsfan granary, harvest- 
ing moral fruits ("Life is full of returns”); the 
proximity of a sports field and an old folks' 
home in suburban Hobart comfortably 
medievalizes society, as both ages of man con- 
join "in the same picture-book of hours” . 

The landscape must be argued into signifi- 
cance. “Here is the symbol’’,, says Judith 
Wright of a cliff called Nigger’s Leap, which 
recalls her to “a time for synthesis”. Her poem 
works out an accord between historical guilt 
and compassionate feljow-feeling, treating 


suicide as a merger with Jung’s oceanic life: 

Night Floods us suddenly as history 

that has sunk many islands in its good time. 

With the same metaphoric mobility, Wright 
can repatriate the driver of an outback bullock- 
train to the terrain of the Old Testament: 

The prophet Moses feeds the grape, 
and fruitful is the Promised Land. 

A. D. Hope’s poem “Australia” longs for such 
symbolic progeny, “if still from the deserts pro- 
phets come”. McAuley, however, admits that 
the quest for meanings is urgent precisely 
because they're so sparse and tenuous. 
Remembering a childish fascination with a 
wistaria vine, he reflects 

The soul must feed on something for its dreams 
In those brick suburbs, and there wasn't much: 

It can make do with little, so it seems. 

Despite its flimsiness, he poetically nourishes 
the growth as one more testament to faith, and 
it soon garlands an iconographic altar with 
“crossed flags at the back”, poised “between 
the brass cross and the Union Jack”. 
McAuley's effort is the fabrication of symbol- 
ism; the duty of Stow’s missionary Heriot in 7o 
the Islands is iconoclasm, destroying a sym- 
bolic fiction which lies between him and the 
nothingness of the land. Heriot breaks his cru- 
cifix and decides, dying in the wilderness, that 
“my soul is a strange country” - an internal 
Australia, dangerously vacant and inimical, 
still imponderable to him. 

Australia wills a literature into existence. 
The critic P. R. Stephenson warned that with-’ 
out it, the country “remains a colony, no na- 
tion \ The invention demands a return to ori- 
gins. Since Australia began the world over 
again - whether in the fragrant felicity of Gil- 
more’s paradise or by the guilty fall from grace 
suffered by the convicts - its literature also 
reverts to primitive beginnings. "They call her 
a young country, but they lie”, said Hope, for 
whom Australia was ancestral, atavistic; and 
the literature of the new land is likewise elder- 
ly, resorting to forms outgrown centuries- ago 
in Europe. In the two centuries covered by 
these anthologies, Australia impatiently works 
through a literary history which in England 
extends across a thousand years. The formal 
plot of that literature proceeds from primitive, 
belligerent epic by way of itinerant, explora- 
tory romance to a modern, minimal pastoral, 
making do with an exiguous landscape - Doug- 
las Stewart listening to the cracked earth 
"stammer ... its broken phrases”, Harold 
Steward scrutinizing surf and deciphering "nac- 
reous scriptures on the surge”, C. E. W. Bean 
Interpreting the geological tragedief of an 
eroded red desert, E. G, Moll pitying “the 
lesser music of the grass”. 

Australian epic is the song of hardihood and 
muscular vigour. The wild bush horse in Banjo 
Paterson's “The Man from Snowy River” is a 
Homeric steed which “snuffs the battle with 
delight”; in “Father Riley’s Horse” he de- 
scribes some boisterous equestrian funeeral 
games which might have happened in the camp 
of Achilles. The anonymous ballad about “The 
Bastard from the Bush” - illicitly circulated 
among Australian schoolboys in my youth, 
now granted literary respectability in Murray’s 


The Headland 

A silence ties over the headland like'a death 
!■ 'pat has left in the air an echo of thestir 
That it has checked- you hear it in the breathing of the sea 
^jpp^ng at the pebbles continuously 

Below the cliff, as if it could not articulate : 

The word it wanted to deliver, yet bringing to bear 
All of tjie forces it takes to shape one word; 

Unscjzabiy it rehearses an ^fter-life 
r : (The only one certainly there) like that of verse 
TJtat holds its shelfto the ear of a living man 
■ Reminding him that he will be outlasted : : 

. By the scansion in its waves,' beating a shore . , ‘ S' 

That is the beginning ofthe Voyage out 7 . ' :• 

: Towards the cOnti nuingsUnsets, dnkndon I ; 

Castback across the fagades of t ije ih0 ^ ' 

ICHARLES TOMi,iMSQ^ 


anthology - treats the wrath of epic heroism 
with foul-mouthed comic glee. The epony. 
mous bastard vows to “knock a fucking houi 
down!” and to "dong a bloody copper if [he] 
caught the cunt alone”. The tradition persist! 
into the present: Shane McAuley’s poem about 
a two-up school on Anzac Day sees the gam- 
blers as ancient warriors and athletes, noting 
“The atmosphere of the tribal cave, both / 
Ritual and game”, the spinner twirling coins 
with the concentration of a javelin-thrower. 

After these epic jousters, rehearsing bodily 
strength and skill, come the mentally nimble 
heroes of romance, fantasists and devious fic- 
tion eers. Sinnett believed that “the natural and 
external circumstances of Australia partake 
much more of what we used to call romance 
than those of England’’, but the romancing is 
expressed as cheerful mendacity: the "yarns” 
of the swagsman, called by the journalist 
W. A. J. Boyd “a liar of the most stupendous 
magnitude"; more recently, the trickery of Pe- 
ter Carey’s “illywhacker". 

Beyond this, the literature of modem 
Australia remains grounded in pastoral, even 
when its landscapes are soiled or parodic, like 
the Great War trenches of Frederic Manning, 
“endless lanes sunk in the clay” - a cruel replica 
of the English countryside, a muddy subter- 
ranean garden where naive young Australia 
lost its innocence. A. D. Hope, quoting 
Wordsworth, has commented on the Austra- 
lian novel’s abiding predilection for “humble 
and rustic life”. Where else could a great mod- 
ernist produce a work like Patrick White’s 
weather-beaten bucolic idyll The Tree of Man! 
Fumley Maurice messily democratizes the 
Wordsworthian pastoral in “The Victoria Mar- 
kets Recollected in Tranquillity”, with its cor- 
nucopia of skinned rabbits and water-melons 
dispensed “from Earth’s mothering soul". A 
poem by Francis Letters describes a mute in- 
glorious Australian Milton, to whom the muses 
have given “everything but song". That dis- 
abled poet is nourished into eloquence by an 
edible pastoral abundance: “Milton became 
melons” in Kenneth Slessor’s “Five Bells", and 
a tropical rhapsody by Richard Tippings recon- 
stitutes the lush Marvellian garden - “mangoes 
are a positive good in the world / mangoes like 
poetry”. 

H. P. Heseltine claims for Australia a 
uniquely modern literature, sceptical about so- 
da! membership and elated by existential cliff- 
hanging. “Men write poems in Australia", as 
Slessor conjectures in Five Visions of Captain 
Cook , as a defiant affront to a deranging re- 
ality. To me, on the evidence of these antholo- 
gies, Australian literature seems more heart- 
.eningly traditional. Though Heseltine (in an 
essay included by Kramer and Mitchell) dis- 
parages the nineteenth century’s fondness for 
“sociable yarning”, those tales round the 
camp-fire make up a collaborative narrative, a 
sacred circle of story-telling inside which a 
home-grown literature can help men share and 
overcome their fears. This is the motive of 
Banjo Paterson, to whom Clancy of the Over- 
flow writes “with a thumb-nail dipped in tar". 
The Man from Snowy River is immortalized by 
recitation: he’s “a household word today , J 
And the stockmen tell the story of his ride”. 
John Manifold, at a friend’s tomb in Crete, 
performs the same epic ceremony of c° m ' 
memoration, building "a cairn of words” and 
recalling John Learmonth’s own invention of 
an Australian literature; 

Schoolboy, X watched his ballading Begin: 

Billy and buUacky and billabong. 

Our properties of childhood, all were In. ■ 

In Rosemary Dobson's “Country Press" that 
bardic, mnemonic function has been assumed 
by . the rural newspaper, in whose roll-call of 
the race she wants to be entered: typesetting 
.her own obituary, ,she asks 

When I Shall dlo 

Sol me up close against iny fellow-meh. 

I shall go homewards in the Western Star, 

apid Janies McAuley calls the Iqve of his pa- 
rents qs rdjably ;■ ’‘dally as the Sydney Morning 
Hf(oId , \. To paraphrase Slessor, men write, 
poems in Australia to feel at home there, not to 
i estrange fjjfimselVes by force, as Heseltine de- 
: mYud&.whep be calls' fqr a. literature to face 
■' tne p/htieyal heart of the i matter" . Writing, 
afte/ c|qthes aqd architecture, is die best 
defence^ 
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Comparisons and contrasts 


Kramer and Mitchell are non-committal edi- 
m confining their interpretative command 
Tafew sections of historical synopsis. Their 
choices are unadventurous, and on occasion 
Zefully casual: McAuley's "Pieth" shows up 
mice The novelists are poorly served. These 
editors prefer short stories to extracts from 
longer works, so Henry Handel Richardson 
and Patrick White are not represented at their 
tat When on extract from a novel does 
appear, the selection can seem capricious. 
From Koch's The Doublcman, a meditation on 
the mystery of Australia ns a sinister Spen- 
serian faery land, Kramer and Mitchell with- 
draw a self-contained but unimportant account 
of a radio broadcast. The drama - which from 
Ray Lawler to David Williamson has been an 
arena for the exhibition of Australia’s slangy, 
expletive rhetoric - is altogether ignored. 

Murray at least can’t be accused of bland- 
ness. He’s aware that the anthology is a pol- 
emical form, aggressively revising literary his- 
tory by dismissive omissions and startling in- 
dusions. Murray’s editorial ideology is matily 
democratic, nationalistic and republican. He 
deciles the “class distinction . . . between ver- 
nacular and pukka verse”, and ushers in the 
anonymous songs of settlers and miners along 
with the suburban doggerel of Dame Edna 
Eve rage. He mistrusts the yearning Anglo- 
philia which has been the refrain of so much 
Australian poetry. The moral of his anthology 
is summed up In a poem of Geoffrey Dutton’s^, 
describing his rejection of “AuBtroenglish* 
gentility: “here / It is we live, unless we pre- 
tend, or run away”. British encroachments are 
resisted under the banner of Hettpr Lawson’s 
seditious birthday ode to Victoria, the old, 
cold, callous, dull and selfish “woman whom 
the English call ‘the Queen’”. 

Murray's most abiding grudge concerns the 
linguistic usurpation of the natives. One of his 
own poems, selected by Kramer and Mitchell, 
remembers the colonizing conquest: 

The Governor proffers cloth and English words, 
the tribesmen defy In good Dhuruwal. 

Thereafter, as the noble savages are expelled, 
“the age of unnoticed languages begins”. Mur- 
ray makes reparation by honouring the chants 
ofthe aboriginals, and his anthology works out 
art agenda of historical vengeance. Its first 
poem is a reverie about the eternity known to 
the aboriginals as Dreamtime, recounted by 


Michael O’Neill 

IAIN CRICHTON SMITH 
A Life 

64pp. Manchester: Carcanet.£4.95. 
0856356441 


“If everything is contingent / how can the 
poem / be made necessary?" A shade pseudo- 

■ +r linantinn nlsnnnarl.im tKic 


place in the story at the cost of the poetry: the 
lines talk about but fail to evoke an effect 
which is "heartbreakingly sweet”. For all his 
trust in the repetition of key terms, Crichton 
Smith lacks Larkin's ability (compare “the 
unique random blend / Of families and fashions” 
in “Ambulances") to stir an abstract word like 
“random" to its depths; in A Life his desire to 
wed permanence and flux, tn attend to " rhe 
constant lyric of the possible" is more plausibly 
conveyed through images: "and the world a 


poem / be made necessary?" A shade pseudo- conveyed through images: ana tut worm 
philosophical, its lineation cliopped-up, this skirt l turning n corner / altering pleat by pleat / 
question from the final section of A Life does its breezy sculpture ". 

1 . . . - o l :-1 I TUi., fin.,1 nhrncp nhpvt W. C. Williams S 
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not show Iain Crichton Smith’s accomplished 
formnl skills at their surest. But the lines reveal 
a self-consciousness which saves what the blurb 
calls a “verse autobiography" from Tailing into 
the anecdotal. Crichton Smith shapes his 
seemingly loose sequences into an impressively 
organized long poem. At times the thematic 
design of A Life is more compelling than its 
verbal detail: "Its transient images are what 
etch and burn. I And in the cafe a small radio 
plays. / Everything passes, everything is 
weighed / with a random music, heartbreaking- 
ly sweet". This attempt to underscore the over- 
all celebration of the “contingent" earns its 


lia sviilj#*!..- - rn m % 

That final phrase obeys W. C. Williams s 
prescription - “through metaphor to reconcile / 
the people and the stones"- in order to resolve 
the contradictions which nag at the poet’s con- 
science, sometimes over-obsessively: “How 
reconcile / the market to the library, the till / to 
strict Lucretius?" Many poems pit oppositions 
against one another: religious repression and 
natural abundance, exile from and return to 
“the island, complex thing", bookishness and 
life, “garish ads" and "the spirit", “Tattooed 
arms" and “the Forms”. This tactic can grow 
predictable, as in' the class stereotyping of 
these lines from a poem nhoul National 


Service; "The plumber’s maten was 'reading 
Dracuia. I The public school h Ay J’Jasually 
turned a page / of Murder in the Cathedral ’’. 
More successful are poems which l id low for 
finer relationships than that of contrast, ns in 
the second poem of the opening section, where 
Crichton Smith interweaves past and present, 
love and grief with lyrical tact: "All day she 
sleeps but often in the night / she calls on her 
dead mother, her live son. / Her pills and bot- 
tles shine in the harvest moon”. The poem 
neither exploit* nor glosses over a pain fulness 
which its closing images transcend in lines that 
know they arc wish-fulfilling: "And the daffo- 
dils / spring upward once again behind her 
heels, t The hills are cardboard blue, the skies 
are red”. 

Here, as in the subtle pair of poems at the 
start of the “Aberdeen University" section, 
Crichton Smith uses rhyme to point up richly 
complicated states of feeling — states in which 
the poetry is alive both to the beauty of what is 
“glittering and transient" and to moments 
when “Some wound within me bleeds and 
bleeds and bleeds”. A Life is an ambitious, 
intermittently rewarding depiction of “the 
private and the general at play . 
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Elegy and affirmation 

— variety of morbidity nnd obsession (the “bright 

ihiniK for a late ten” in “Green and the 


Neil C orcoran 

PETER SCUPHAM 

Out Late 

62pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95. 
0192819739 

Peter Scupham's has always been a poetry in 
which a relish for precision and exactness of 
sensuous detail has been shadowed by the long 
perspectives of history and prehistory, of tran- 
sience and mutability. The labour and care 
(and the occasional over-ingenuity) of his tra- 
ditional metres and forms has sometimes 
Kerned a scrapuloes. irteel 


things for a late tea” in “Green" and the 
“bright things” that “come and go" in “Hour- 
glass" dearly remember the "brightest things 
that are theirs" at the end of “During Wind and 
Rain", and wind and rain are also the constant 
weathers of Out Late). The book derives its 
title from a moving translation of Martial 
mourning the slave-child Erolion: 

Take your best care of her, 

So smull. and out so tale. 

Lost, scared of the night 
And slavering Cerberus 
Gaping his monstrous jaws. 

Being “out late” is, therefore, being dead; 

® t. .f iL/sra IlflAC 


seemed a scrupulous, and the simple human’tenderness or those lines 

against the violence, unpredictability indicate how the best of this book is more 

ror of existence; and the predominant mood ^ ^ roachab | e and intimate than the 

the poetry has been a pdetry of Scupham's more hieratic modes. The 

choly. These procedures can make foraccrt m pojy^ ^ ^ [el , |n these ^^5 as a 

monotony, portentousness and »» LaVSnesque “sharp tender shock”, and the 

ality, a sometimes almost Nmeties-ish plrintiv^ ^ obtrusive but intrinsic. The 

ness in which the absence ? SeTmany ghosts (the country people 

soda! world is marked and detail tat g. whosc « s ; gns » are discovered under the garden 

of Scupham’s poems have struck t Tom. 5*1 fcrf*. .«■ dead of the Second 
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are with us in the land”, the poem "says of "the 
first ones .... those of long ago”. This act of 
consecration, inheriting “all the land, all the 
land", is followed at once by Barron Field’s 
quizzing of the paradoxical kangaroo. The • 
black bards sagely allocate meanings to their 

■ terrain ^ (“these rocks are Wandjinas”); the 
English newcomer is bemused by the fantastic 
unreality of a beast “beyond ev’n Nature’s 
wt", The last poem in the book completes the 

by exterminating the white race of in- 
vaders: it is Richard Allen’s “Epitaph for the 
Western Intelligentsia”. 

In practice, there are problems. More than a 
“class distinction" divides the. cultivated liter- 
ary art of , the Europeans from the oral spells, 

■ nmes and genealogies of the blacks; the latter 
rc nwir\ mostly incomprehensible (since Mur- 
ray 6n- principle supplies no explanatory 
rartes), and in translation, without the ceremo- 
dal support of music and dance, sound too 

’. wton like the spurious archairing of Hiawatha, 

.. As the critic 'Alec King puts it, in an essay 
; • included,' by Krambr gnd Mitchell, “the only 
' rarity authentic Australian poetry’’ is “totally 
Unintelligible to ail but a handful of white Au- 
Ms”,- But Murray's restitution of what he 
\ “the senior Culture” does explain the anxi- 
.. «y of imagination recurrent in the other 
;• kntttblbgy. Li^ the first' settlers, Australians 
•. ttlU pamp at. the edge of the unknown, hoping 

■ ,(°r literature tb subdue dr befriend their world, 
j ’.The heroine : of Elizabeth . Harrower’s story, 
; • turiyina on her holiday: island; finds a library 

'"i I a* Ail I P _ A'V \ A"" 1 .i . « T 1..1 ..rUn* 


me auungmais as i/Ranumic, ooems have struck their notes or wik»g . . g ecom j 

Sam Woolagoodjah and solemniring the u e P ncy an J lament a little too easily, occa- soil; a objects which sur- 

sionally seeming like Geoffrey Hill without .he WorldW ^ aU lhB burning 

wwith u, in the land , the poem says anguish and contortion. dtad - wh0 can be sensed as a pressure within 

assasssss 1 -— -sst •.»». w - 
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Watemaln and Other Poems f fhjj ^ Mrs Riches 

64pp. Hutchinson. £4.95. “ 8 d shucki Beachcomber, 

009164 2914 M^ Vlc, Miss Seen, Old Lag. Snippets of 

Home”, is devoted t0 /SnrlcalTe^ea- is Mrs Riches In the village store, "hor- 

chlldhood memories and historical re crea flcross her connler”: 

^°r rrwde v-Holla nd’ s IrnaginaUpfl has consls- ,. Foive a| H CBC hom 

C [ hnum itself to be rooted in the distant and Wilkie’s houseboat wedged 
tently shown i ijselt drawing on the grim U p Easi Harbour Way 
. past and the Viking north, drawing ™ » p owd mts 

« .... -t niH Tontritsh ooenis such as. ” . __ n ,, nv at Wells 


finds one of the book’s mint successful images 
for litis when it releases, in u characteristic silly 
cpiplianic conclusion, on instance of what 
lasts for ever” ("not hands of ungcls, / Or the 
great God-fncc"): 

In this long pause between Ihc tick untl tock 
Of a simple clock whosc hands refuse to move. 

His hands, loti, are corners nnd old roses. 

Spreading ihcir wchs ol blood against the sun. 

There is, nevertheless, still persistent in Girt 
Late a straining a way front such particularities 
and intensities towards a grander, more com- 
prehensive rhetoric. The lengthy sequence at 
its centre, “A Midsummer Night’s Dream , 
moves in and out of Shakespeare’s play, in 
alternating lyric and discursive sections, to 
focus Scupham’s own preoccupations. The 
performance is elaborate, omatte and man- 
nered. It sophist icatedly acknowledges its own 
artifice nnd play with pastiche ("We die into 
and across youT voices", one of the lyrics has 
it); and style could be regarded, I suppose, as 
the crucial point at which a poet encounters his 
ghosts. Although the lyrics have their tradi- 
tional English graces, however, I am not at all 
sure what to make of the discursive sections, 
which adopt their archaic manners (“1 walked 
in the astonishing light of frees, i A tenant only 
of their close estate”) to no very obvious pur- 
pose. Waking out of this dream of style, 
Scupham offers more explicit pastiches in a 
humorous sequence towards the book’s close, 
“The Poets Call on the Goddess Echo”. They 
are all very good indeed , and two of them (the 
Stevens and the Cummings) hilarious. 


Simon Rae 


^Xpiicably ieft behind in the house. But what 
ucj'4s4t? “Books Seemed peculiarly irrelevaht 
rfcmdte hillside .: ... . the island ti&d On. ; 
?Wient;’ prehistoric, undiscovered air. T|ic 
riphhbet .had yet to .be invented.” Australia, ; 
Ntever'haS managed that.foat, inventing the 
Jlhhfcbdt; ahew and n^ufacturing from it a.; 
JfaretiiW ^hSbper to , justify tire ways of 
td- earth".: i' : . ■' : -V' . T:. ■ y ■. i* • : - 


past and tne v wing *«"«■» — - " v ■ ^rh e and that owd MTB 
fatalism of Old English poems such jsJIh du „^ on , he quay at Wills 
Wanderer”. Norfolk, too, has attracted to d ^ the sandbags 
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.School" reaches back to a boyhood of head- 
masterly “backhanders”, bullying, and 
(a clinching detail) humiliation on the cricket 
field - “the scoreboard showing the whole team 
/ out for 13”. “Orkney Girls” adds to Crossley- 
Holland’s already Impressive tally of historical 
resurrections, and other poems continue the 
poet’s attempt to wrest a personal meaning 
from places visited or returned to, from the 
processes of the land, and'from language itself. 

Numbers 1, the first issue of a new poetry 
magazine, has just been published (Volume 1: 
Autqmn 1986. 96pp). The editors, John Alex- 
ander, Alison Rimmer, .Peter Robinson and 
Clive Wilmer, write: “Naturally, our tastes and 
interests diverge but , . . what we do have in 
common, apart from our attachment to the art 
of verse-writing, is a conviction that the future 
of poetry will bo served less by dogma, or 
ideological ardour than by an openness to the 
range of whnt is being written today, provided 
it is written with skill and passion and intelll- 
gence/'Tnc first issue contains work by Thom 
Gunn, Elaine Feinstein, Seamus Henney, 
Nicole Ward Jquve, Vittorio Sercni and 
others. Numbers costs £20 (or $30) for the first 
six Issues , post free; or £3.95 per copy pins 60p 
postage and packing, from Numbers, 6 Kings- 
ton street, Cambridge CB1 2NU. 
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Behind the lines 


LorriaSaee 

P 

After bqing blithely weeded out of the Arts 
Council’s Glory of the Garden on (lie grounds 
that writing was "privatized" by nature, litera- 
ture is making a cautious comeback. Tlic South 
Bank Board (a new Council branch) is already 
advertising for a Literature Director, and it has 
also been quietly decided to appoint another to 
the central post so noisily vacated by Charles 
Osborne a year ago (see Giving it Away: 
Memoirs of an uncivil servant reviewed in the 
TLS, October 31). The Literature Panel (most 
of them past-Giory , post-1984) have been 
working on a written constitution for them- 
selves. spelling out a policy that they hope will 
“raise the national profile for literature” and 
counterbalance the dispersal of funds to the 
regions. The recent transformation of the 
National Book League into the Book Trust 
gives them sonic room for manoeuvre, since 
the Trust will be able (at least in theory) to 
raise money for itself, and in any case will not 
lie entitled to an automatic lump sum from 
Literature’s limited budget. On the other 
hand, there's n certain contradiction between 
the dc-nalionnlizing of books and the moves to 
rc-nalionalize literature. Which is perhaps why 
the pane! are proceeding discreetly, making 
out a lower-case for public support, national 
wilh a small “n'\ It's not as though literature 
ever accounted for u large slice of the Arts 
subsidy (1.5 per cent prc-G'/rvy); the difficulty 
lies rather in the smallness of the sums involved 
and the indecent directness with which they 
were handed out - those writers' bursaries 
given to individuals to buy time. Maureen 
Duffy (herself a Panel member from 1975 to 
78, and also a recipient of bursaries) argued in 
a piece in the New Statesman a couple of weeks 
ago that it was confusion over this particular 
issue that brought the whole notion of subsidiz- 
ing literature into disrepute: if you believe that 
"the best" identified themselves given time, 
that talent iyill out and so forth, then obviously 
subsidies (except in the case of "minorities” 
and disadvantaged groups) make no sense. 
However, if you think that any agreed canon 
itself reflects "minority" taste (Ms Duffy 
doesn't exactly say this, but it is what she im- 
plies) then you are going to see subsidies not 


just as a way of equalizing opportunities, but as 
a way of changing the goals, entertaining 
mutually exclusive values at the same time and 
for the foreseeable future. On this view, 
national funding is precisely what rescues us 
from the tyranny of shared assumptions and 
market forces. 

The present chairman of the Literature 
Panel, Dr Robert Woof (reader in English 
Literature at the University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne) is not in the business of highlighting 
contradictions. Under his guidance the Panel 
has produced a carefully pragmatic point-by- 
point refutation of Glory's three main argu- 
ments: the commercial publishing industry is 
not going to be able to "take continual risks", 
given that the up-mnrkel sector's profits are 
very low; literature may be o “basic ingredient 
in the school curriculum" but provision of 
books for English teaching has declined in re- 
cent years, adding to the danger that imagina- 
tive literature will be squeezed out by the stress 
on technical and vocational skills; public librar- 
• ies are spending a lot less, and have anyway no 
particular brief for literature (the notion that 
librarians incline to be “literary" is quite mis- 
taken, Dr Woof thinks - these days they’re not 
even bookish, much more likely to be compu- 
ter buffs). The tone is almost immoderately 
moderate; "We need to be convincing on the 
rightness of (he ciisc, otherwise we deserve to 
fail.” None (he less there’s a significant shift. 
For one thing, the argument is conducted in 
terms of literature's needs, not in terms of job 
creation or "investment". 

And the bursaries are back, along with plans 
to encourage the development of a National 
Literature Centre on the South Bank. Dr Woof 
(who is also honorary secretary and treasurer 
of the Dove Cottage Trust) points to another 
innovation - the proposal that the Council 
should take responsibility forevents in literary 
museums and writers' memorial houses. 
Which may endear him to the heritage lobby, 
and take the edge off his more radically re- 
visionist proposals. ’ 

★ * * 

It has been rumoured round at the Arts Coun- 
cil that Kenneth Baker the new (well, newish) 


Secretnry of State for Education, has published 
slim volumes himself - but no, though he has 
edited a couple of poetry anthologies for 
Methuen, one of “satirical and abusive verse", 
/ Have No Gun But J Can Spit ( 1 980) , the other 
(1982) called London Lines, and confesses to 
being a book collector. He too has recently 
announced that he plans to set up a high-level 
independent committee to “recommend what 
pupils should know about the English lan- 
guage" (another rumour claims that fris Mur- 
doch turned down the chairmanship which now 
goes to Randolph Quirk). Mr Baker used the 
occasion of the Alan Palmer lecture at Pang- 
bourne College in Berkshire, back in Novem- 
ber, to describe the kind of advice he expects 
from his committee: how much formal gram- 
mar should be taught, how reading at home 
should be encouraged (and TV rationed), 
whether learning poetry by heart shouldn’t be 
restored to its old pride of place in the metho- 
dology, and (most controversial) “lists of the 
sort of books or authors which children should 
be able to read and understand at particular 
ages and levels of achievement" - “for exam- 
ple, in the case of children of average ability: 
Animal Farm by age twelve or David Copper- 
field by age fifteen . . .". There is also a stab at 
the kind of contemporary canon Mr Baker 
would like to see taught - "John le Carrf, Iris 
Murdoch, John Fowles and Beryl Bainbridge”. 
The speech is remarkable for its combination 
of Victorian values and modernist angst 
("wrestling ... to carve some meaning out of 
absurdity") and the way it occupies simul- 
taneously the neutral ground (linguistic com- 
petence”) and the high ground (“respect for 
the right words in the right order”). Mr Baker 
makes his political points with a special kind of 
literary slyness - for instance, the television 
adaptation of Bleak House is gently deplored 
for missing 'out Mrs Jellyby (“one of my 
favourite comic characters") who, we are re- 
minded, neglected her own children to devote 
herself to collecting money for Africa. 

English teachers' organizations are biding 
their time, and haven’t officially responded to 
Mr Baker’s doubled-edged blandishments. If 
such lists are laid down, said a member of the 
central committee of the National Association 
of Teachers of English gloomily, their main use 


Sales of books and manuscripts 


; HyR, Woudhuysen 

gjfi| enormous prices paid for' pai ntings on the 

Bp london auction market recently should not 

W , obsaiie some of the interesting developments 
during the past few weeks in the sales of boobs 
and manuscripts. The willingness of dealers 
and collectors to pay for what they want, and 
their reluctance to risk money on material that 
is already familiar or whose status is not abso- 
lutely clear, have been striking. The great sur- 
. prise of Sotheby's sale of Continental Printed 
Books, Manuscripts and Music on November 
27 and 28 (see TLS, November 21), was the 
fifteenth-century block book of the Blblia 
. Paupcrum which the Puke pf Northumberland 
had sent for sale. Here was: a b<k>k of thirty- 
seven leaves (put of forty); produced In the 
North Netherlands cM60, by no 1 , means rom- 
mon, but not unique: Sotheby’s estimated that 
it would go for £ 30,000 at most- lit the event' 
this relic of the Middle Ages, which was de- 
signed to (each Christianity in : its simplest 
form, went for £135,000 taTenchcnt. Op the 
other hand, the short run of five lots of early 
•: Cora rauhlst classics found only one buyer, with 
- HeerLje. paying under the pre-sale estimate for 
a first edition of Engels's Die Cage det 
arbeltehde Klasse In England, Leipzig .1848, 
inscribed by Ludwig Kugeltfi&nn to jenny 
Marx (estimate £2,000-£2, 500). 

Tho Bibliot Jifique Natioriale, which is pre- 
pared to spend money on what it feels is of 
national importance, bought the manuscript of’ 
part of Simone do Beau voir’s /ej Mandarins 
for £4,000, a thousand less than its lower esti- 
mate. Prices for the GratinehwUiterarymajm- 
' scripts were on the whole rather disappointing 
with several lots failing to find buyers. The 
music made just over half of the million pounds 
or so which the sale fetched ■ with the auto- 
graph manuscript of MahlerV Lieder ernes ■ 


fahrenden Gesellen going for £180,000 to Haas, 
against an estimate of £140,000~£160 P Q(K), The 
manuscript of the Todtenfeler of the Second 
Symphony was unsold at £130,000 in the auc- 
tion', but was bought after the sale by a private 
collector: it was expected to go for between 
£140,000 and £180,000. One other item in this 
part of the sale did particularly well: it was the 
autograph manuscript of Strauss’s song “Der 
Arbeitsmann" in a little-known version for 
voice and orchestra which, perhaps because it 
has only been known to the most recent of 
Strauss scholars and was fresh on the market, 
made £22,000 to Maguire against a pre-sale 
estimate of £S,000-£1 0,000. 

The pattern of prices and purchasers at auc- 
; fiotis in the first week of December (see 
TLS, November 28) was equally unexpected. 
Generally the star items in Sotheby's Western 
Manuscripts and Miniatures sale on December 
2 made respectable prices, but the ' mltidle- 
range manuscripts, unfamiliar to dealers and 
collectors, dW; very well.; The; Boucieault 
Hours, which had bCcn eariftiated to make ab- 
out a quarter of a million pounds, in the end 
went for £180,000: (he next best price in the 
sale was (he £160,000 which Maggspaid for the 
Rouen Bible which was probably the first 
manuscript Sotheby's ever sold (estimate 
£100,000-1 150,000). The less obviously sense.- 
. tional manuscripts made unexpectedly good 
prices: a mid-fifteenth century Rhineland tec- 
tionary, estimate^ at ffiO.OOO-fSO.OOO* is re- 
turning to its piaca of ort^n 1 for£95,000j Kraus 
paid £80,000 for the rare Hungarian Prayer- 
book, Which it was thought woMld go for 
££0,000 at most; with thesamc' pre-sale higher 
estimate.. But, realizing' ^5,000^ a trerman 
Book of Prayers will return ;tb ib hatiyd bouh-' 
tty after a stay in Florida and 4 mid-fifteenth 
century Parisian Book of Hours iWII leave 
Scandinavia for Germany' for £65,000.. The 
Bibliotiteque' National paid; flO.ObO aitd' 


will probably be to defend schools against the 
neo-Christian censorship that is already rife in 
the United States, and that cannot be trusted 
not to ban Dickens, let alone Fowles or Bab- 
bridge. 

* ★ ★ 

One of the quaintest forms of literary enter- 
prise is the “how to” book: Samuel Smiles 
making a living out of writing about how to 
succeed . . . Jeffrey Archer writing his first 
bestseller about how he failed in busi ness. 
“How to” books about writing are even odder 
since they short-circuit the whole process! 
Gordon Wells in Writers' Questions Answered 
(144pp. Allison and Busby. Paperback, £3.95, 
0 85031 759 2) acknowledges disarmingly from 
the start that "there are few best-sellers in the 
;how to’ or ‘personal experience’ fields of writ- 
ing", before proceeding to give brief and brisk 
advice arranged alphabetically under headings 
like "Confessions", “Kill fees", “Rejection' 1 , 
and “Rights”. One point of a “how to" book is 
to make the would-be writer feel professional, 
at least in the sense of knowing the answer (0 
questions like “what is FBSR?” 

Finding out whether you have any talent at 
all is a lot harder. Jan Siegler, who set up an 
“authors’ advisory service” in 1972, mainly for 
people referred to her by the Society of Au- 
thors, offers advice on just that, “holding the 
mirror up to reluctant writers". Ms Siegler, 
who was Faber’s reader back in the T. S. Eliot 
days, when she took first sampling of every- 
thing that came in (except the poetry), and who 
has worked over the years for Hutchinson, 
Gollancz and Bodley Head, will do a profes- 
sional critique of a novel (plus a synopsis to 
prove that she has read the whole thing) for £50 
(corrections extra). She also has a side line in 
rejecting manuscripts by publishers’ friends, 
when she produces two reports (the second, for 
the friend, “padded out with kindness”), and 
an economy service for the truly penniless. She 
has sometimes recommended much-rejected 
writers to take up sailing or knitting instead - 
or indeed, to take up writing “how to” books 
about sailing, or knitting. (Authors’ Advisory 
Service, 21 Campden Grove, Kensington, 
London W8 4JG.) 


£20,000 for two consecutive lots, one a Book of 1 

Hours produced in the mid-fifteenth century at e 

. Nantes or Angers with rather worn miniatures ii 
imitating the style of the young Jean Fouquet t 
(estimate £ 6 , 000 -^ 8 , 000 ), and the other a well- £ 

illuminated Southern French Book of Hours of 0 

cl460 (estimate £8,Q00-£12,Q00). The Bib- 0 
liothfique Municipal de Rennes also bought si 
back what it evidently felt was part of the city's d 
heritage, paying £10,500 for a Pontifical of . / 
cl530, which may have been made for the then e 
Bishop of Rennes, Yves de Mayeuc. T 

French interest was also high during the £ 
morning sale of illustrated books and almanacs n 

at Christie’s on December 3. The almanacs, E 
most of which were in elaborate contemporary ' ' n 
bindings, did exceptibbally well, going far tl 
higher than their very conservative pre-sale . u 
estimates. One almanac for 1777 with gouache S 
paintings by Moreau le Jeune of a young man it 
and woman on Its covers went to Beres for w 
£ 30,000 dgainst an expected price of £ 1 , 000 -. p 
' . £1 ,500. SjmlJatly collections of . French eight- e: 

eenth-century ephemera Were keenly sought w 
after: Sourget paid £ 21,000 for one collection o 
. . (estimate £ 6 , 000 ^ 8 , 000 ) and a foreign dealer F 
bought the set of over 1,000 plates illustrating ■ • 

Voltaire’s works for £6,800 (estimate £2,000- : tl 
£3,000). Kraus also paid a high price for the - v.sl 
late-six (eenth-century French Book of ,H 6 ura di 

, bbund In the “& ja fanfare’’ style, when it had £ 
. been expected to go fpr £ 8,000 most. vi 

Christie's, sale in |he afternoon of the fcame ; H 

day pf literaiy and historical manuscripts ijon- 1 £ 
, * a * n . e ? mo te surprises. The chief of these m 

was foe £170,000 which a private collector paid -. : Pj 
; for the Lewis Carroll versions ofTenniel’s: 6i 
• fatAUce'sAdvehtureslrl WondtHani h 

r. ? W unpublished estimate Christle's tbought I : . d! 
they ndglyt gp for £150, Opb: Wllh a few weep-/' 

: •llons mOst of the bther lots in this auctibri kept ,.‘th 
■ ropfc orleKtQ ihe limits of their pre-sale dsti- - : -Sc 
r; mdtea, however, 'went- beyond them. *v £1 

( T 1 -' 7.' M 1 '..'.''if-.-' • r;i Z ■ 

mmIi'MiI ’I l'*' - 1 " ' ^ Hi ' ' 


Two documents, warrants to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, signed by George III and George IV, 
instructing him to' seal a convention and a trea- 
ty with the United States went for £2,000 and 
£3,200 to Joseph, well beyond their estimates 
of £400-£600 and £300-£500, no doubt because 
of their American interest. From about the 
same period Napoleon and Nelson Items also 
did well and it was pleasing that the Royri 
Armouries bought a week's accounts for the 
end of 1598 submitted by the Governor of the 
Tower of London for £2,100 (estimate £1.00^* 
£1,500). The best increase on a pre-sale e$ti* 
mate was achieved by an unrecorded Middle* 
English manuscript compilation containing 
medical, culinary and herbal works including 
the ■ Bake of Marschalse, which was here 
uniquely attributed to John Marshall, Vicar of 
St Michael’s Church, Appleby: It was esti- 
mated at£700-£l ,000 but in the event Griffiths 
was prepared to pay £15,000 fpr it. In the music 
part of the sale, which may have been less 
exciting because of the similar auction the 
week before at Sotheby’s, the autograph draft 
of the “Foxtrot: Old Sir Faulk” from Walton s 
Facade made £5,500 (estimate £80Q-£1>200)' 

. • The best item in Bloomsbury Book A 110- 
tions' sale on the same day, December 4* a 
.sketch by Thomas Bewick for a bookplate 
dated February 1822i was bought by Bain for 
£340 (estimate £100-£lS0). Most of a run of 
volumes from the invaluable . Victoria County 
: History Were bought by Quarltcb for around 
£70 or £80 eachi Sets pf eighteenth-century 
novels rCbrinted at the Shakespeare Head 
Press also did welL With the fourteen v°foj®es 
Of Defoe going: lo. Frew Mackenzie for £320 
(^dma,te £150 hE 20Q) . There was also quite B 
demand for ft works of Maurice Collis: 8 first. 

hUlx^ 19?6,Mtb 

■ the: holograph manuscripts *>f ■ the first ' ® n r 
^cond dr^^werit'to-Bufgess Browning for 
j£ 170 (Mtimafo £50470).- * :• ^ 
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Letters 

Georges Dumezil 

, IJk , my colleagues C. Scolt Littleton, 
h'sfflet ten Puhvel and Udo Strutynski 
D,A M neiember 5), I regret the death of 
SSSSl. and would rather that he 
TL 10 respond to my review of his 
* rhamme et I’honneur des 
Soctober 3). In their haste to preserve 
Sail's reoutation, these gentlemen defend 

•^Ces I never made, while bnck- 

S conceding much of my case. Thus 
3 te end of their letter. L. fleton e/ « 

«It is true that Dumdzd's political 

S were right of centre in the French 

Si spectrum; indeed, he sometimes was 
Echaiacterize himself as 'un homme de 
Units'. But there is a great deal of difference 
ypten being ‘un homme de la droite and 
Uti B Nazi sympathizer or a raving anti- 
anite” Yet nowhere do I claim that he was 
jilieT a Nazi sympathizer or an antisemite - 
atiM or otherwise. Rather, I too situate him 
ntffo the French right, but go on to ask pre- 
ady where on the French right he stood, and 
mi relation existed between his own ideolo- 
pal position and the positions advanced in his 
. idsolarly discourse, questions that I hope any 

1 non student would consider both legitimate 
ad pertinent. 

: In my article, I tried to establish three points 
!«h specific reference to the volume under 
:«m First, I showed how Dumdzil severely 
^1 ^represented the career and politics of his 
lifelong friend Pierre Gaxotte, as a means to 
V Uwal his own connections to the Action 


trottai ms own coimccuuns 
\< Fraaqaise and the theories of Charles Maurras. 

■1 Second, I tried to show how Maurras's ideas 

i eformed Dumfizil's interpretation of the 
ioaian evocatlo ritual, such that he unduly 
«ssed the category of memory and tradition 
s a means of defending civilization against 
tebarism. Third, I argued that Dumdzii mis- 
i BQflmed Herodotus' account of Darius’ in- 
i ifililure, making of it a celebration of king- 
! to, kingship being cast as that institution 
;jwch permits harmonious integration of 
1 , fcarchically differentiated strata - an ideolo- 
! 90 ! position prominent in Maurras’s writings, 

I quite foreign to the Herodotean text. In all 
dthis,aslstate explicitly, it is not some gener- 
fed and amorphous “fascism" that Is at 
®m, still less Nazism-, but rather a strain of 
nteUectual and political life in France that was 
IqWy influential during the 1920s and 1930s, 

• »ben Dumizil obtained his training and laid 
k groundwork for his life’s work, 
j Beyond their fulmlnations, Littleton et al 
. ; <fti. little in the way of sober analysis or co- 
j gnt argument , and it is clear that they neither 
-. ^ ray article very, carefully, nor had full 
- conbol of the sources which I cite, for they 
; hike no fewer than seven errors of fact and 
toay more of interpretation. For the sake of 
. knity, 1 will limit myself to the former: some> 
toattedly are trivial, others more Important, 
■1 "11 list them all for the record: 


"’The story of Dumdzil’s 1918 encounter with fic 
the German officer is not recounted in L'Oubli ea 
de i homme, but in his Discours de reception it Bf 
iAcaddmie Frangaise, a text far more revealing ui 
of his personal beliefs. Pr 

It was not Carlo Ginzburg who pointed out M 
the significance of Dum 6 zil's having dedicated 
his first book to Pierre Gaxotte, but Arnaldo fc 
Momigliano. 

Although Dumfizil did withdraw from the 
"Patronage Committee" of Nouvelle £cole fol- * 
lowing publication of a blatantly racist issue in ® 
his honour (Winter 1972773, see especially 5, 
pp 7 - 12 ) , he remained in contact with its editor , R 

Alain de Benoist, a leading figure in the French P 

“New Right", to whom he continued to grant h 
friendly interviews (cf Le Figaro Dimanche, v 
April 29-30, 1978, the tone of which differs f 
markedly from that of the 1983 interview in the s 
left-of-centre Noitvel Observateur cited by Lit- 
tleton et al\ see also Le Figaro , April 20, 1979) . ] 

I make no arguments based upon DumfiziPs 
Mythes et dieux des Germains (1939), as Little- 
ton et al allege, but state that questions regard- 
ing this work will remain debatable and rest 
ultimately upon the interpretation of silence. 

Few, if any, of Dum£zil’s ideas were derived 
from Sylvain L 6 vi, nor did he study with the 
latter at any length, although L 6 vi did obtain 
for Dumdzil his first teaching position in 

The claim that “anyone who dispassionately 
examines the raw data” will find ronfirmation 
of Dumdal’s theories is hyperbolic. These 
theories remain controversial, and numerous 
scholars of repute have contested them on 
quite apolitical grounds (Mary Boyce, Angelo 
Brelich, John Brough, Ilya Gershevitch Jan 
Gonda, Crisliano Grottanelli, E. A. Philips- 
son, Andrl Piganiol, H. J . Rose, Paul Thieme, 
Henrik Wagenvoort et al). 

A tendentious parenthetical insertion dis- 
torts the sole direct quotation included from 
my article: “The similarity [of Nazism in par- 
ticular and fascist ideas of the ‘corporate state 
in general] to the Indo-European system of 
Georges DumSzii is considerable and am 
persuaded, not just c o.ac.de nHi. J_et the 
sentence immediately preceding - whte t Lrt 
tleton era) chose not to quote-makes my sense 
quite clear: “Closer than this [sc Fascist ideas 
of the corporate statel. however, ts Maurras s 
■integral nationalism’, wherein one fin* te 
same contradictory conjunction of hierarchy 
and harmony, as well as the vision of kingship 
ensuring thin happy (it improbable) combtna- 

| 'Tn short, it does not appear that Littleton el 
al have given serious consideration either to 
r my article, those of Ginzburg andMom^mn^ 

I the relevant primary sources (eg, Hereootus 
onDarius' accession or Macrebius on the «». 

! ca ,i 0 ) or evento the work of Georges Duin 6 - 

f zil but have simply responded out of loyalty 
and habit. This is hardly the first time that 
nttleton has sought to clear the latter of all 
' "against him. “Scandalously super- 


ficial", Carlo Ginzburg termed one of his 
earlier attempts. I am inclined to agree. 

BRUCE LINCOLN. 

University of Minnesota, Twin Cities. Humanities 
Program, 314 Ford Hall, 224 Church Street SE, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 


Empson on Eliot 

Sir, - Anthony Paul (Letters, December 5) is 
wrong. Empson gets his quotation from Afflc- 
beth right on ppl40 and 141 of Essays on 
Shakespeare ; on pl75 the same line is mis- 
quoted. In his eagerness to defend Empson Mr 
Paul has foisted his own error on me; perhaps a 
little of the circumspection he recommends 
would have been in order. 

ANN PASTERNAK SLATER. 

St Anne’s College. Oxford. 

Pandemonium 

Presented 

Sir, - At least one of the three enigmas referred 
to by Nigel Glendinning in his review of Pedro 
Ortiz ArmengoPs book on Moratfn (Novem- 
ber 21) is eosily solved. The 1 'M£quina de Pan- 
daemonium" seen - and detested - by the dra- 
matist in London on March 12. 1793, was sure- 
ly the celebrated Eidophusikon of Philip James 
de Lou'therbourg. 

This was a device in which complex three- 
dimensional scenic effects were contrived by 
the use of painted glass slides and which repre- 
sents a significant development in techniques 
of mechanical illusion foreshadowing the ar- 
rival of photography. Dc Loutherbourg (1740— 
1812) was a Swiss artist and scene-painter 
whose initial presentations of the Eidophusi- 
kon took place at his house in Lisle Street. 
Performances were accompanied with music, 
some of it specially composed by Johann 
Christian Bach, and included a representation 
i of the assembled devils in Milton's Pandetno- 
r mum {Paradise Lost, Books I and 2). The dts- 

1 SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON. 


plays were enormously admired by. Gains- 
borough, Reynolds and other pHintcrs t>f l tlw 
day. and arc held to have influenced Turner in 
his treatment of weather and light effects. 

De Loutherhmtrg seems ultimately to have 
lost control over Eidophusikon presentations 
and was almost certainly not in charge of the 
spectacle witnessed by Moratfn (by this lime it 
had transferred to the Strand). This may, in- 
cidentally. be one of the last recorded refer- 
ences to it. 

JONATHAN KEATES. 

City of London School. London EC4. 


Ex Cathedra 


Sir, - 1 wonder whether Rupert Murdoch is an 
admirer of Stephen Leacock. Reviewing Frank 
Giles's Sundry Times in your issue of Septem- 
ber 19, Alexander Chancellor mentions the 
mighty publisher's sharp definition of the word 
“emeritus"; “ 'E' means you’re out, and 
‘mcnUis* means you deserve it." 

When Leacock was promptly and rather 
unceremoniously forced to retire from McGill 
University at the age of sixty-five - an 
institution he had adorned for many years - he 
told a friend bitterly: “Joe, I nm now Professor 
Emeritus. That's from the Latin. Joe; *E\ out, 
•merllus’, he ought to he." 

The Montreal Star called to nsk Leacock ir he 
had any comments to make on his retirement. 
“Yes," he replied, “and I shall spend eternity 
shouting them down to the Governors.” 

MICHAEL BALLANTYNE. 

Reader’s Digest Magazines Ltd, 215 Rulfcrn, 
Westmount, Ouebcc, Canada. 

'Venus and Mercury' 

Sir, - For a satisfactory reflection of Poussin’s 
original, Fabrizio Chiari’s etching (December 
12 ) should be viewed in a mirror. 

ANNA SLOWEY. 

7 Copper field Way. Chislchursl. Kent. 


; AUTHOR, AUTHOR i 

J*t*Ution No 308 . . . 

: are invited to identify the sources of the 

.1 ’TOqtot&tioni which follow and to send us. the. 

I jrawri id that they reach this offlee not later than 
;; toitoy 9 , A prize of £20 is offered for the first . 

S! e ? Iet °* Answers opened on that dale, or failing 
. 1 tw the most nearly correct — in which ccbb Inspired 
Bwiwork will also be taken into consideration. t 
‘ “toes, - marked " Author; Author 308" on the 
! Should be addressed to the Editor, 77te 

/*** Dterary Supplement ; Priory House, St John’s 
' ! Syrian EC1M J 4BX. The solution and resuLU 
. n 0,1 January .16- . 

j, . twill knew the talk they had, the talk that 

h ' £ Jr '' \ '/ r / was of me, 

’ . ^ shadow 'on the household and the son that 

•, ■ V : ' ri i • ,l 1 •' •. •• . '' ' went to sfaa; 

1 wicked fool' I seemed In evety kind of 

• . ■ : way. 

\ . - ? w herti. and hauUng frozen ropes on blessftd 
i : Christmas Day.- 


j riOon behii^d tho tamarisks - the sun is hot 
^ above us - - 

; ChrUtina* D ay is breaking wan. 

“*M11 drink our healths at dinner — those who > 

' • • - '-Tjtell us how they love us, 

; apothpryear be gdnel . 

i^Iellor, Who is suiyipg 
j; ■j^w.'cOtties over fcOhstahtly to see me, He is a 

rit hjiLJ.- r T- Koro nmttV ' 


Napoule, and we had plun.-puddi n g and Mellor 
S ds^. On Ihe real Christmas I dined alotie. 

Competition No 304 . 

Winner: Philip Morris 

1 Hdknof Troy was beautiful 

H^Mefin^°^^ l ^^^wers looked down, 

With the sweet moon for silver crown. 

Over the walls of Troy Town, 

VndTri.ricp. on by Stam. ndnr „ 

Rupert Brqoke, “Menelao, and Helen . 

3 i-And were you pieced?" they n.k«i ot Helenin 
• “Wenaedr anwered ahe. “when nil Troy 1 * 


Of me aionel Pleased? I should 

YLord Dw^any».nAa fotWviBW 


The TLS of December 21, 1911, carried a w 
review by G. S. Robertson of Max Stetmlzer s C 
Richard Strauss, from which the following sj 

extracts are taken: u 

An elaborate monograph on a composer who is 
still in middle age and at the very summit of his a 
productive powers might well be regarded as r 
premature, hi the case of Richard Strauss it can 1 

be amply justified. Strauss rs probably unique l 
among composer, in the fact that he not only 
found his individual style et “ 1 

also found it prectically in its fallesl fonn. The 
music that he wrote at twenty-threc .s in .ts t 
real essentials, as mature as that whtrit he is . 
producing now, end this means that he pre- 
sents nearly a quarter of a century of foil 
producUvity for descnptton and criticism. The 
years 1886 and 1887 brought about the drama- 

£ change in the composer’s methods Strauss 

himself attributes ft to the influence of Alexan- 
Her Ritter .... Up to that point the youth, 
under the sway of his excellent father, tos 
uncles, his aunts, and his other friends, had 
poured forth streams of facile classicism. (Dr 
Stcinitzer thinks at least fifteen other compos- 
ers could establish a title to the Violin 
Concerto). In April, 1886, the classical influ- 
ence was interrupted by his journey to 
Seraember of the same year he became 
asrociated with Ritter; by the end of the same 
year he had completed “Aus Italien , | he only 
one of his larger works which is really tran- 
Xnaliin August. 1887, he met Fraule n de 
Ahna who supplied the requisite touch of 
oassion; about the same time he began the 
originel vereion of “Macbeth’’, end m he 
following wiqter he cnmiMeted ^nn Juan . 
Strauss had emerged folly armed Into a 

somewhat startled world . . • ■ , ' - 

In the first part of the book the account of 
Strauss’s conductorahip at Weimar is of great 
interest He did extraordinarily .fine work in 
fhe productioa of Wagner and the flret per- 
formance of. operas by living composers, 
including Htinsel und Grptel, and 8 cnera»y, in 
i his own wards; played the part of the Angel 
with the flaming sword to keep out Meyerbeer 
l Gounod's Faust. There is plenty of 

humour, top, both conscious and unconscious, 
in^ispart of the book. Dr Stcinitzer knows all 

abpufjlte Lpndqn performances olSpiome, 


where Mme Acktc was compelled by the Lord 
Chamberlain to perform with an "empty 
saucepan" (we should rather have described it 
as a lidless soup tureen), “and yet." he says, 

"the barefoot dancer Maud had performed the 
scene at a music hall for months with complete 
realism." It is some small consolation to learn 
that the Berlin authorities surpassed even the 
Lord Chamberlain by introducing the Star of 
Bethlehem (rekindled pro hac vice), in order to 
aive fuller satisfaction to religious sentiment. 

The central part of the book contains a very 
thorough criticism of the different sides of 
Strauss's genius, and a no less thorough answer 
to the reckless attacks that have been made on 
him. particularly in his own country. The style 
is sometimes rather heavy and repellent, but 
we would like to draw particular ottention to 
the remarks on the composer’s methods of 
writing for the voice, which are admirable. His 
notes on Strauss as a conductor are defective; 
he says, for instance, nothing about his 
inimitable method of conducting Mozart. The 
book concludes with an excellent coliectibn of 
pictures and facsimiles. That of the rehearsals 
of Parsifal at Bayreuth, with Wagner's head 
and arm intruding into the orchestra from the 
front row of the auditorium through a hole 
which he had had made for the purpose, is 
particularly amusing. The best feature, howev- 
er, of Dr Steinitzer's work is its moderation of 
tone. The author’s admiration of his hero is a 
critical admiration, the sort which we could 
wish that all great composers could receive 
while they ore still at the height of their creative 
powers. It is a pity that those who do not; 
admire Strauss find it Impossible to be equally 
i moderate. Only a few weeks ago some good 
people were still to be found hissing “Don 
f Quixote” at the Queen's Hall. They are 
i perhaps not the kind of persons wbo would, or 
n. could, read Dr Steinitzer's book, but we 
- commend It to their notice and also to that of 
i less prejudiced listeners, and we alsocommend 

n to them the words which Strauss himself 
•1 addressed to a more Intelligent claw of critics: 
•r “The conception that a map cannot be one 
if . person today and another tomorrow, .but must 
s', be always as the timber Gott made him, is too 
ili profound to find its way into The brain of a 
e, . .. writer .on, aesthetics “ 
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The urge to illustrate 


kate Flint 

Sing u Snng for Sixpence: The English Picture 
Book Tradition and Randolph Caldecott 
British Library until January 25, 19S7 

They fix for all time 
The favourite heroes 

Of nursery rhyme. 

proclaimed E. V. Lucas in The Visit to London 
< 1902). The importance of Randolph Calde- 
cott's short career was already widely recog- 
nized at the beginning of the century: his influ- 
ence has been acknowledged by children’s 
book illustrators ever since. The British Lib- 
rary's small exhibition coin me inn rates the 
centenary of Caldecott’s death, but docs not 
seek to illuminate the artist's life or achieve- 
ments in detail. Rather, it makes his work of 
the late 1870s and 1880s the fulcrum around 
which is ranged u history of English attempts to 
integrate words and pictures. 

At its most simple, the "urge to illustrate", 
as the exhibition cal Is it, records an impression, 
a person: the familiar rotund figures of Mr 
Lear and his cut ; Caldecott, portraying himself 
at the head of a letter to his finnede, head in 
hands in front of an unfinished canvas, “the 
artist all forlorn”. Two different routes into 
narrative representation are shown. On the 
one hand, there are the early turn-up books, or 
'harlequinades”, of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, toys for adults, rather than children, in 
their picturing of scandalous lechery, and on 
the other, Hogarth's moral series, such as 
Industry and Idleness, whose crowded plates 
were specifically aimed at the young. Early 
stiff- figured alphabet books, didactic texts like 
Peter Prim's Pride and Blake's Songs of Inno- 
cence are also included, showing Tather the 
variety in invention at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries than 
the existence of any one tradition. The early 
Victorian picture books displayed are less sta- 
tic than their predecessors. There is a growth of 
caricature, particularly in the hands of Cruik- 
shank, and of picture-strips: the Pictorial 
Humply -Damply , for example, and Richard 
Doyle’s Overland Journey to the Great Exhibi- 
tion. Moralizing is certainly still present: 
Stntwwelpeter first appeared in English trans- 
lation in 1848, but its illustrations, too, show 
something of the expressive energy which is the 
strongest characteristic of Caldecott’s work. 

The history and material will be familiar to 
many, but they are dearly* If concisely, pre- 
sented. The section directly bearing on Calde- 
cott is of far fresher interest. He was recruited 
by Edmund Evans, the best known mid- Victo- 
rian entrepreneur in large-scale colour-printed 
children's books In 1877. The stiff drawings of 
earlier Evans illustrators, as seen in Charles H. 
Bennett’s The Faith less Parrot (1858), give way 


to the vigorous flow of Caldecott's lines, his 
designs not just filling the space available but 
pushing outwards towards a page’s edges. 
Metallic tints arc replaced by warm browns and 
greys, with pallid greens and turquoise suggest- 
ing, forCaldecott, the feminine qualities which 
he presents with far [ess certainty than rumbus- 
tious hunts and chases. The processes of 
achieving the colour prints are well 
documented in the exhibition. Caldecott's ori- 
ginal watercolours were turned into wood-en- 
gravings, subsequently coloured by the artist as 
a guide forthc making of blocks and the mixing 
of inks. The stages of block printing, together 
with the artist's own marginal notes of advice, 
indicate the interest he took in the operation. 

Caldecott's reputation rests on n group of 
sixteen books. Neither attempting original 
subjects, like Kate Greenaway, nor tackling a 
varied range of texts, like Walter Crane, he 
largely employed texts from traditional rhvmes 
and songs, to which he added Cowper’s “John 
Gilpin", Foote’s “Panjandrum”, two poems by 
Goldsmith and Edwin Waugh’s “Three Jovial 
Huntsmen”. The toy books repeatedly glance 
back with nnstnlgia to a pastoral image of the 
eighteenth century: n world of quiet fields, 
hunting linrns and hoots, men in .wigs nnd 
■simpering girls in flounced dresses. Hints of 
modernity occur only in his disdain for the 
bounding margin, and in the Japanese delicacy 
of the blossomed apple bough on which the 
blnck birds perch in "Sing a Song for Sixpence". 
At his most sentimental, lie is embarrassing, as 
in the plate which shows a chubby Baby Bunt- 
ing listening to a large-eyed, Louis Wain-style 
cat playing the fiddle, Happily, these are not 
the aspects of Caldecott’s work which have 
proved a lasting influence on the many subse- 
quent illustrators who have acknowledged his 
importance to their work. Beatrix Potter 
claimed to have a “jealous appreciation” of 
him; Ardizzone spoke of his “robust splen- 
dours” alongside Rowlandson, Cruikshank 
and Leech; Maurice Sendak commended the 
“rhythmic progression through the pages, a 
sense of music and dance”. All learnt from the 
freshness with which he tackled each particular 
combination of word and text, from the energy 
and economy of his draughtsmanship: the 
three later artists appear in the exhibition side 
by side with so many other representatives of 
excellence in twentieth-century children’s 
book illustration that the precise legacy of Cal- 
decott, however, becomes diffused. Although 
Caldecott has already been celebrated in an 
exhibition devoted entirely to bis work, at 
Manchester Art Gallery in 1977-78, the danger 
of setting such a relatively small amount of his 
graphic art in the midst of so many other exam- 
ples of the English picture book tradition, 
albeit examples which lead toward and away 
from his own production, is that his originality 
and impact may be swamped. 


Gilbertians in conference 


Sunset over Hampstead 


David Nokes 

VITA SACKVILLE- WEST 
All Passion Spent 
BBC2 

All Passion Spent takes us back to a time when 
Hampstead - pronounced Hemsted - was an 
unspnilt, unfashionable village; to a time when 
builders were craftsmen who wore bowlers and 
meditated on beauty; a time when estate 
agents were gentlemen who preferred wild 
flowers to profits, and when one could happily 
munch sandwiches in the galleries of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. Written in 1930, 
Vita Sackville-West’s novel reads like a weak 
solution of Howards End and A Room of One's 
Own. It champions Art against Mammon and 
female creativity against the demands of 
bourgeois marriage. Yet what is most remark- 
able is the passionlessness of the revolt which it 
celebrates. The resolution of past errors in the 
tranquillity of a Hampstead cottage garden 
domesticates the charms of a bohemian life 
into a safe and tidy idyll of retirement. 

Thematically we nre offered a reversal of the 
generation-gup motif. Lady Slane, ■ the 
octogenarian widow of a former prime minister 
and viceroy of India, shocks her more conven- 
tional offspring by dropping out of society to go 
slumming in NW3. Poised and regal, Wendy 
Hiller plays the part of Lady Slane as a dig- 
nified paradox; at once the embodiment of 
imperial confidence, her ram-rod back shelters 
the fluttering spirit of a desert butterfly. 
Travelling alone on the London Underground, 
veiled and erect, she exudes the air of a Victo- 
rian explorer, and she deflects the accusation 
of feminism with a magisterial reproof: "I have 
never indulged in the luxury of an imagined 
martyrdom.” 1 

Usually in period pieces of this kind, authen- c 
ticity is largely a matter of accessories; the r 
gleaming Daimlers fresh from the motor a 
museum, and the actresses costumed like v 
fashion plates from Vogue. Here, while there is a 
no shortage of expensive props, Peter Buck- r 
man has put his main period detail into the n 

dialogue. The characters all speak prose to one ' si 

A bit of everything 


another. The formality of their lives is daow 
by a clarity of diction and a deliberate^ 
intonation that turns each sub-clause andseaS. 
colon into a posture of deference. In lelevZ 
terms, however, there is a price to pay forsuch 
stateliness of utterance. Several of the cast 
including Maurice Denham and John Franks 
Robbins are well known as radio actors, and 
their finely modulated voices can turn the’sim- 
plest of sentences into an arpeggio of agreeable 
sounds. Here, however, their virtuosity im- 
pedes the pace of the series, turning each scene 
into a formal set-piece. 

Indeed, what the series particularly tm- 
mils is an illusion of stasis, an aesthetic of 
paralysis. In a key scene Fitzgeorge, the sad, 
romantic bachelor played by Harry Andrews 
picks up a conversation with Lady Slane begim 
half a century earlier in India. The house in 
Hampstead to which Lady Slane makes her 
retreat had been glimpsed by her only oace 
before, thirty years earlier, but it was enough 
for her to fall in love with the place as her 
destiny. Sack vi lie- West seems to be suggesting 
the timelessness of love and art and sympathy; 
but what emerges is a nostalgic myth of secur- 
ity, based on the deference of tradesmen and 
the domestication of art into a cottage craft. 
When speaking of the past, characters present 
fantasy versions of themselves as erstwhile 
activists. Buck trout, the sensitive estate agent 
(Maurice Denham), boasts of his former 
fierceness in property deals; Fitzgeorge claims 
to have been a hard man of business; Lady 
Slane, we are to believe, yearned for the un- 
easy life of an artist. “You sinned against the 
light”, Fitzgeorge tells her, though the accusa- 
tion, lightly made and accepted, carries little 
force. For in this production we see Wendy 
Hiller bathed in light, both the transluceocyol 
her own spirit and the warm sunset glow over 
Hampstead Heath. There is only one complete 
disaster in the characterization. The French 
maid Genoux, closely modelled on, and named 
after Sackville-West’s own maid, and played 
with brave desperation by Eileen Way, speaks 
a brand of Edwardian franglais that Irresistibly 
recalls ’Alio ’Alio. Her dialogue is a cruel re- 
minder that in matters of art imitation is no 
substitute for imagination. 


fc L. Walker 

^TTsTANGlEdltor) 

Madox Ford Reader 
[gJSSer Oucto. £18.95. 

fflS SSi'M 

ted Midfflf Ford's position in English writing 
Jussis one. On the one hnnd, Parade s 

i &*!««« of novels cenlred . °" ■* h 5 

5-tore of Christopher Tietjens, is hailed 

sssskskess 

B .. L,.n> onH ,-nmmandine career 


Arthur Jacobs 

1 images Of to dure, Execution and grotesque 
bodily deformities went on the screen when 
that paster of mirth. W, S. Gilbert (borii 
; . November 18, 1836) was subjected to a Sesqui- 
; ; centennfiil Symposium at the Massachusetts 
: : Institute of Technology on November 20 arid 
’ 2l. ; Gilbert’s own illustrations to his hah Bat- 
Ms provided evidence lot the thesis of the 
American psychiatrist. Dr Leon Berman, that 
> the operettas with Sullivan 'werc rich In bvok- 
: tng the known fantasies of childhood, including 
severance of the body mid the deprivation end 
substitution of parents. Among other speakers 
on literary, biographical and musical topics 
was Shoshana Knapp of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and Stale University, whose parier 
. (“Pfoy it again, Gilbert”) saw Gilbert's noto- 
rious borrowings, self- borrowings and repeti- 
tions as a creative strength not unlike Hitch- 
cock’s in the cinema. 

The organizer of the symposium, C. V. Bcr- 
ney of MIT, spoke only partly in Ain when 
presenting "Sir Ruth ven Murgatroyd as Bjrro-, 
nic hero 1 ’ and showing in mock-academic 
triumph that the first night of Ruddigore (Janu- 


ary 22, 1887) took place exactly on the 99th 
anniversary of Byron’s birth; here was, in fact, 
a valuable insight into the derivation of such a 
burlesque character. Berney revealed himself. 1 ’ 
also as the talented stage director of a produc- 
tion of Gilbert’s A Sensation Novel, in three, 
short acts (or Tather “in three volumes”) in 
i : which a trashy novelist's characters come to life 
Mtd compel him to change his plot. Gilbert’s 
: ;. early burlesque of the opera' Afonpii, ‘under the' 

; : ..title of The Pretty Druidess, Was also revived 
far ihe occasion. v,. 

... Fred rib Woodbridge Wiispn, oflhePierpont 
MorganLibrary in New York, announced the • 
launch of the: first complete critical edition of 
; ; Gilbert’s works, including all the Journalism, s 
His hearers could Only wish tlje project more. 

, . speed than the complete and scholarly musical ' 

. edition of the G-and-S operettas, announced .• 

*. by. a New York publisher more than a dricade! 
r : ago and represented to datd by nbt a single . 
. volume. . ’ \ : •, 

. • - : - ■ , • : . 

A small exhibition of autograph manuscripts, . 
letters, books and photographs from the Gil- : : 
, bert and Sulliyaji Collection will be on BhbW at - 
the Pierprint Morgan Library, New Y6tk until 1 
1 January 18. • • . •*. . • * • v •/- • . -•! 


Rosemary As hton 

ADRIAN MITCHELL 
The Pled Piper 
Olivier Theatre 

Part pantomime, part magic show, part song- 
and-dance, part social message - the National 
Theatre’s production of Adrian Mitchell's Pled 
Piper is a miscellaneous affair. As such, it 
pleased the schoolchildren In the audience at 
the. Press preview most of the time, though 
several young scholars of Browning’s poem 
were heard to complain of the piper's too di- 
verse appearance. For he appears not in pied, 
but in multicoloured garb, and is, despite a 
slight Irish accent adopted perhaps to suggest a 
twinkling eye and a relationship to fairyland, 
not quite as charming as he oughr to be. Still, 
he sings and dances arid pipes and jokes in a 

thoroughly amiable fashion. 

The whole show is. jolly, noisy; and visually 
cluttered in an interesting way. Hamelfn is de- 
picted as one huge stage contraption hung with 
gewgaws and peopled with shopkeepers out of 
storybook and pantomime: the learned seller, 
of potions, the ample, floury miller, the sweet- 
shop woman, and the toyseller. These are the 
good townspeople of Hamelin, who deliver an 
ultimatum, vdth placards and chanting, to the ' 
obese capitalist Mayor; (T|ie production dls: 
penses with the Corporation.) As is the way of 
small business men, however, they support the 
Mayor’s refusal to pay Up as sooji.as he poltits 
out that it would be their money 1 he would be , 

spending ff he kept his lavish promise. 

.•Jhe. social message, - suitably matched to. 
music Iby Dominic MuWbwney with a distant , 
echo of Kurt J Weill/' is reinforced; lightly i 
enough; by the piper’s song about, the couittfy 
ir^themountain to whidihe intends tolead 
child renit is a Utopia Where there is no 


money, no crime, but freedom, peace and 
love, and where, by the sound of it, all the. 
music is inspired by Andrew Lloyd Webber. 
This goes down well with a young audience, as 
does the mysterious and truly charming scene 
in which the mountain opens up under a starry 
sky to receive the children into paradise. 
Perhaps thinking Browning’s lame boy too 
pathetic a figure for such a robust production, 
Alan Cohen substitutes for him a modernun - 
derella, Toffee Jenkins, “a young girl with * 
bad leg". She Is excluded from the mountain, 
but sings, with the audience, a request -duly 
granted - to be vouchsafed a view of the happy 
children inside. 

This last scene constitutes the “magical pa 
of the play, though early in the first act a Jovi 
.Australian wandering magician engages 
. audience in a well-executed version of the no ' 
you-see-it, now-you-don’t routine with a ow. 
top hat arid gipnt dice. This is good parttomi 
fun, and the magician is later allowed to j 
the piper and the children on the groun^tw 
he did not choose to grow up, but wuid 
help it. The journey itself Is spun out to flu ™ 
second act, with m°ro extraneous e * eme . 
brought In, like a swamp with a monstbrjm 
freezing forest with an Iced Knight* SJa<» 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Alice , and The 
Oz here , but rather too obviously used to n 
fob time; The production aims at giving 8 M . 
everything to keep children entertained, 
succeeds quite' well. I can’t help thipki|® . 
pity, though, that so tittle of Browning s p« * 
with its outrageous, teasing, memoram . 

; often incomprehensible rhymes, surviva*.^ 

„ la Brownirig’d Dramatic Monologues end & 

, Pp?t-R6mantic Subject (292pp. Johns Hop . 
i University Press. £22.’ 0 8018 2653 5), ' 

Martin examines the form of the 
monologue arid shows how it provided re*^ 1 - 
with a new formal literary alternative. •* ” . - 


ij «her his busy and commanding career ™l 
«ri period of forty years as literary journal- « 

- editor and writer in alt genres seems to in 
atomize many of the qualities in Edwardian P" 
Ly life least trusted nowadays - a prefer- sy 
at for genial subjectivity to close analysis, y 1 
true tangential to the direct, for stylishness wi 
opkinness. Ford was, too, enormously pro- 
yjye - another cause for reserve - pub- ne 
, gun some eighty books in a life that ended, U 
- 1 the no great age of sixty-five, in 1939. Most 
i Jtbese have long been out of print, so that the 
; Section from them that Sondra J . Stang has g 

- stmbled in The Ford Madox Ford Reader - n 

sanoin, criticism, essays, fiction, poetry, * 
Wets - provides a welcome opportunity to ™ 
raple the quality of Ford’s output. JJ 1 

Ford himself was, of course, aware of the ™ 

1 Jjtctionsraised to his methods. In late middle l 

‘ p he excused himself from the implied crit- al 
. m that he wrote too much by saying simply ^ 

■ far he was “an old man mad about writing". 

tsfor being a liar when it came to transcribing ® 

h memories of people or events, he had a ! 
. Ktfotmd contempt for facts . Facts did not con- 
ij the spirit of things. The accuracy of his v 
sptessions was, however, absolute. This, of 0 

arse, is all one with the man-of-Ietters posi- 

»o from which, during the war, he attacked 
. is death-dealing aspects of Prussian scholar- c 

- Up, complaining of “the impossibility of v 

• ■ fflducting an unconstrained and pleasing 1 

srersation about the feast of Trimalchio » 
shout being brought up short by someone 

■ io will have read Professor Friedlander’s 1 
■? Trlmalqhionis mil Uebersetzung und 1 

• j tawfomgtti". Pleasing enough, although 

- kie ere times when one feels that Ford’s own 
j sorely, beautifully tailored prose - prose 
'! Wi, as Ezra Pound wrote in his obituary of 
L W, “lay so natural on the page that one 

’ j notice it” - could have done with some 
: fr&ian stiffening. 

‘ Fonfs delicate tortuousness is much in evi- 
koce in his criticism, of which The Ford 
V Ford Reader offers a generous selec- 
1 foi- Professor Stang includes extracts from 
^Critical Attitude (1911), Six Literary Por- 
■ l Nto (1913-15), Henry James: A critical study 
WM), Joseph Conrad : A personal remem - 
*«*(W24), Portraits from Life (1937) and 
.! J » of Literature (1938) - this last writ- 

jfcwhen Ford was on the staff of Olivet Col- 
Michigan - as well as prefaces and the 
i L??' 10 issue of the Transatlantic 

Alio included are essays (here called 
: criticism” or “sociological impress- 

"j J® 5 ***) on such topics as foe English charac- 
, London, feminism, average people, 

• Ford would doubtless detect the 
Jj^pf Professor Friedlander in such a listing, 

i y W oedit Is due to the editor for her tbor- 

• 3fs-'The modern reader must be pre- 
: PKd to meet Ford’s style half-Way and to 
i Its subtleties of tone and architecture. 

■■ jj^Moo, mask- his lrapadence at the abs- 
'■ y w bl^, for Fora is out to expiound, riot 

• JJypnd. He tfomplains, it is true, of Arnold *i 
;3 y l ^pot-boilcre -“One is sotiredOf these 

•i ®0n posing before the head-waitoTS 

• " jftxdge’s” but! only as a postscript to 
•1 - Jjjfl'WBt (in 1913) Anna of the Five Towns 

j Wives’. Tale from the ruck* He 

Wells’s early scientific romances 
praised social comedies, finding 
.poetry missing In such ndvels. as 

t^dldt' ^^ham - a. verdict 

i^’^P^mptsVmodierri ’ opinion ■ by; half a 
oied *: i totiridisle, product of tl High 
tradition imd : * cultivated 
^|<aphaCfite:backgroimd;tthat hewas able 
m’perhaps; his last public utter- 
mmiMtitr to foe Saturday Review of 

... caiM'enniatitlnaifnr. f hft tQllfih" 


mindedness of that tradition) does not, how- d 
ever, quite disguise the sometimes fast-moving 
currents of irony beneath the surface. Had 
Henry James been an English writer, Ford 
notes, “he would have been at it twenty years 
before he knew an English countess; he would 
have died without having exchanged ten words 
with the wife of a duke”. Lurking in the cur- 
rents there is perhaps the shadow of quite a 
large and dangerous fish. 

Ford seems to have had the most finely 1 
tuned of ears for the literary false note. It can 
be seen in a two-page analysis of how the open- 
ing sentence of Flaubert’s “Un Coeur Simple” 
might be translated (he eventually arrives at 
“for more than thirty-seven years" as a render- 
ing of “pendant un demi-sifccle"). A similarly 
professional commentary on the first para- 
graph of D. H. Lawrence's short story “Odour 
of Chrysanthemums” casts light on the reasons 
for Ford's success as editor of the English Re- 
view. Indeed, his accounts of the new writers 
he helped bring forward during this period 
(1908-09) are among the most entertaining 
things in the present selection. He relates how 
Lawrence, after his story was accepted, 
appeared unannounced at Ford’s house in 
Holland Park: “Suddenly, leaning against the 
wall beside the doorway, there was, bewilder- 
ingly ... a fox. A fox going to make a raid on 
the hen-roost before him.” Another un- 
heralded visitor was the young Wyndham 
Lewis, whom “with his unerring eye the editor 
at once took to be a Russian moujik". “You 
cannot", ruefully notes Ford, the midwife to 
Modernism, "afford to despise a movement 
conducted by young men who are loud-voiced, 
tapageux, vigorous and determined to arrive 
because those young men will always sur- 
vive you. They will be the judges when you are 
dead.” 

Avuncularity and good humour come 
through strongly In these accounts of Ford s 
dealings with the young writers, although not 
without the faintest droop of an eyehd at his 
readers, a clubman’s hint that this is the sort of 
thing we editors have to put up with. With 
Hemingway as his assistant on the Transatlan- 
tic Review in Paris fifteen years later there was 
much to put up with: 

when I went to New York, I confided preview to 
him. I gave him strict instructions as to whom not to 
print and above all whom not to cut. 

: P The last mortal enemy he made for raedied yMtcr- 

dav Hemingway had cut his article and all those ot 

! my i most cherished and awful contributors down to a 

“ two apiece. In return he bad printed all Us 

wildest friends In extenso .... 


dest Story” but was overborne by his publisher, 
who thought the title too depressive for a war- 
time readership.) Neither work, probably 
rightly (given their current availability), is re- 
presented in the present selection. Instead, wc 
are offered short extracts, no more than a 
dozen or so pages each, from seven of the 
thirty-one novels Ford published during his 
lifetime, between 1892 and 1936. That from 
The Fifth Queen (1906), the first volume of a 
historical trilogy centred on the relationship of 
Catherine Howard and Henry VIII, hints al a 
gift for evoking the dark chill of Tudor court 
treacheries; while the few pages from The Rash 
Act (1933) arouse curiosity about how far 
Ford’s techniques had carried him by this stage 
of his career. Another type of curiosity, about 
the nature of Ford’s collaboration with 
Conrad, is partially satisfied by the reprinting 
of the section which Ford contributed to 
Nostromo, in which Conrad’s stern narrative 
line seems to have exercised a sobering effect 
on Ford’s normal expansiveness. But there can 
be no judging of Ford’s large output on such 
thin examples. 

The war, though, is another matter. The 
snippets offered from No Enemy, Ford's com- 
plex, lightly fictionalized memoir of these 
years, whet the appetite for the complete 
work. Suggestive, too, is a note that Ford 
wrote while serving in the Ypres Salient in 
1916. In it he muses on the fact that, hidden in 
the- trenches below his vantage-point, there 
were probably a million men “impelled by un 
invisible moral force into a Hell of fear"; but of 
this he can, as a writer, make nothing. The 
scorned and dodged facts have, it seems, at Inst 
come out like a drawn sword and struck him 


speechless. “As for explanations 1 hadn’t any 
. . . Eight years on, when the explanations 
were in place. Parade's End, foe war seen as 
Armageddon for a Christian culture, could be- 
gin. Ford might have trusted his eye, rather 
than (almost of necessity) carried to France in 
his kit the full additional burden of the 
Edwardian intellectual. A solitary, dreadfully 
vivid phrase stands out: “men, burst into mere 
showers of blood"; proof that he might have 
freed himself of his duty to philosophize, from 
that ruminative diffuse ness for which he has so 
often been attacked. 

Edwardian writers, rightly or wrongly, may 
appear to us nowadays to be a somewhat over- 
protected species; the haze of cigar smoke and 
the popping of waistcoat buttons in the Cafe 
Royal must somehow have found their way on 
to the page, to its detriment. Asapivot of this 
comfortable literary world, Ford, fat and 
comfortable-looking himself, wrapped in his 
clever, comfortable prose, may continue to 
arouse suspicion among spiritual descendants 
of those dark and hungry young men - the 
Pounds, the Lewises, the Lawrences - whose 
careers, in fact, he did so much to fosteT. The 
further paradox that, in the 1920s, he should 
have produced an Edwardinn masterpiece 
from the wartime generation’s own cherished 
trauma may add to our ambivalence about 
him. He was too old, or too complacent, or 
simply too mature suddenly to turn fierce or 
angry about seeing his world blown up. It was 
writing that he was mad about, channelling his 
anger, in The Good Soldier and his portrait of 
Christopher and Sylvia Tictjcns’s marriage, 
against the carnage inflicted by font continuing 
war to which there is no Armistice. 
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In plain brown wrapper 

— — - — - " * ' Aneat (produced in 187 


— — — — - ' " " ~~ Angot (produced in 1872) and Jules Ldotard, 

If Pith Walker who died in 1870, “seem to confirm that the 

Keitn YVaiK er action . . . takes place in the early/mid- 

OSC AR WILDE and others 1870s”. Such a suggestion attributes to the 

novel a specificity and subtlety it docsn t othe r 
Edited bv John McRae wise possess. 7 Wei.y’s internal incoherence has 

198 dd GMP £12.95 (paperback, £4.95). suggested to some that there might have been 

S'm 69 several authors, but such a theory seems ne«s- 

0B5WWOV —— sary only if you want to hold out the possibility 

Teleny is an erotic gay novel of the second n tilde’s involvement. The ignorant remarks 

of the nineteenth century which has achieved a music canno t have come from Wilde , 

certain notoriety because of ns possible - ^ wgs moderate |y knowledgeable on the 


As the casualties in this notorious Pnftrf. of 
Hemingway's included Ford himself, his re- 
venge, reprinted here from the mtroductionhe 
contributed eight years later to “ 

Anns aoems mild indeed. There is the same sly 

humour to be found in his childhood recollec. 

Ls of his grandfather FordM.totBrovms 
house in Fitzroy Square, and of Oscar Wilde, 

regularvisltor .chatting quietlyte thcpainer 

about the price of Contois as d» I 
on either side of the fire 
hands to the flames. Perhaps, though, it is the 
' accuracy of the impression that courti her ^ 
On Ford himself as a novelist the J ^der 

throws interesting Ught, P a ^ y as v S 
obsession with technique which, as V . 
Pritchett has suggested, was the one reality to a 
^nd driven to confusion and postunng as 
' Ss A long section from foe Craind 

■gjgSseSsa 

: ^Fmd^ofcourse, saw himself primarily aj. 
nwliSt ^ d ^“dd h M e fonnfoo? pf the 

for once his 
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certain notoriety because of its possible con- 
neetion with Oscar Wilde. The evidence for 
any such connection is extremely thin. Teleny 
has been published openly before in this 
country, in a heavily castrated edition by 
H. Montgomery Hyde in 1966- The present e 
tion is the first complete English edhm. 

The story is simple and silly. The hero 
Camille Dm Grieux (the aUiunn [to 
Lescaut is made explicit towards the end but 
the point of it remains obscure), tells the stoiy 
oi Ws affair with Rend Teleny. a pianist 
specializing in Uszt (apparently) but who *\so 
plays gavottes “that seem to smell ollavande 
Ubrie, and in some way or other put you in 
mind of Lulli and Watteau". The S 1 ® 11 ^ 
Des Grieux and Teleny cross at a concert, and 
bofo fecl . stirring i^c to. D« Gnemt 


subject. 

There are two versions of the novel. The first 
(of which the present volume is a corrected 
reprint) was published in 1893. It has no au- 
thor's name or publisher’s imprint. Without 
offering any evidence, McRoe says the pub- 
lisher was Leonard Smithers, who aftei wards 
published The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

A second version, also anonymous and with- 
out publisher, appeared in Paris in 1934. It is in 
French, with an elaborate Introduction by 
Charles Hirsch, a Parisian bookseller, which 
tells the improbable story that Wilde brought 
the manuscript, well wrapped in a plain wrap- 
per, into Hirsch’s London shop one day to 
leave for a friend. Who took it away and 

* m l £ ..nlL Aw* (rian H 


both feel a stirring in the toms - 1 D« br0U g ht it bac k to leave for another friend, 

goes home to mother. That night I ae oreams ne ^ ^ flway and bring i ng back went on fdr 

is rogering his sister. This is part of a train somc an( j eventually loosened the brown 


is rogering his sister, inis « “ “T". „ 

“naughty" references to incest throughout. 

Although attracted to Teleny, Des Gneux 

stays away. Teleny’s piano P ,a y* n * ! fom bwis for” the french “transfation". 

something terrible. Des 9 n ^T^nvTut of But is the French version a t C anslation of foe 
with servant girls, but can t getTe eny our E |isb? comparison of the two versions sug- 
his mind. Meanwhile Teleny s P l W F ges ^ that lhc English may be a translation of a 
won*. Then one night Des GhWKH * cfoi«g . | rench origina! of whicK the published French 
the bank of the Seine and meets Telenyjjvn h a descendant . Where foe French efo- 

asks him back to hh j) hw lion (1934) Is plain, the English edition (1893) 

writhing, patting of buttocks and tintf 1 g often fantastical: “Le baiser de Teleny me 

thighs later, they sit down ° galvanisalt, mon palais en gofttait la saveur 

The novel is now.haU-way through wi (1934): “Teleny’s kiss was really galvanic for l 

where to go. We may P r “ u ^ e T e ^"^ a P he could taste its sapidity upon my palate" (1893). 

playing to have vastly improved. Anyway , no someone has gone out of his way for 

also experiments with a woman acountesstlus * reason to make lt appear that 1893 is 

time. Or perhaps not. The details rontri^ to ^ the French Frenchisms 

; be both extremely precise and vague at once “Brunette Latun”, ”LulIi”; "a strong 

Eventually Teleny goes i ofl cie ctlon thereupon took place , or,, most 
B oes away. We are not told what- effect i . . cn i 0 y, they eqjoy!" 

i break has on his playing, N Tl ie edited finds traces of Wilde’s wit. If lie 

it gets much worse became he kills - ren! l y wr 0 i e “ft. is not the pains of hbU wc 

io the words of the novel lJ^«a^e r into ^ ^ rother tiie , 0 w society .we .might 
his breasi". Des Gneux ^eet there” it’s little wonder ho chose, not. to 

Self upon him," Undersuch attentions .Teleny m ^ ^ to Teleny. But as I’ve suggested 

: expires, ... . ■ > • • aUu . (he real reason may be foat b« had nothing to 

The editor. John .McRM,_(b|uw thgt ^ j n (ho first plqcfi. - ... 
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some time and eventually loosened the brown 
paper, making it inevitable foat Hirsch would 
have a peek. Years later ibis manuscript was to 
farm the basis for the French “translation". 
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Mks him back to his place for coffee- Much 

writhing, patting of buttocks and ^ n 8'* n 8 ' 
fhiatic later they sit down to a hearty meal. 

The novel is now.half-w»V through with no- 
where to go. We may presume Teleny s piano 

playing to have vastly improved. Anyway, he 
a so experiments with a woman, a countess this 
dn» 0? perhaps not. The details contrive to 
: £taS extremriy precise 

Eventually Teleny goes off his lover and 
We are not told what effect the 
; break J on tail playing, but must r^ume tha. 
U gets much worse because he or 

Id foe words of the novel 

. his breast". Des Gneux arrives. I threw my 
6eR ppon him," Undersuch attentions, Teleny 

f .“^editor,' John McR^u.JtWukk t^t iilu- 

Prions _tp, for example. U l” e 
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In brief 


Mark Sanderson 


11SIION CiYSIN 
Thu Last Museum 
Ififipp. Faber. £3.95. 

0 571 IJVI8H 

KICI EARU MILLER 

Snail 

245pp. Abacus. £3.95. 
0349 12327ft 


The eponymous institution in Brion Gysin’s 
novel is the once- notorious Beat Hotel Bardo 
on the Left Bank of Paris in the Latin Qua iter. 

Little J*G Six collects museums and wishes to 
transport the building to his Museum of 
Museums (MOM) where it will he sited next to 
the Agora of Athens - now u shopping inaH in 
Palmdale - on the San Andreas Fuultline, 
along with “the Sphinx and the Pyramids, the 
Acropolis and Versailles and the Louvre” He 
enters the hotel through the "mortal portal”: 
he is a dead-heat. 

As the obnoxious protagonist works his way 
through the forty-nine rooms oil seven floors 
which comprise the Tibetan Book of the Dead 
he relives his "rotten old memories of love" in 
excessive, explicit detail. This short hut inter- 
minable hiMik is a threnody for the Beat Gen- 
eration. William Burroughs puts in an appear- 
ance first as William .Siegfried Burruou. then 
later as Sir William Van Burroon, the Queen's 
own proctologist ("a proctologist deals only in 
assholes"). Brion becomes Ion then Fiona tiicn 
lonas: Stein and Toklas become Gcrtrudna- 
lice; the reader becomes sleepy. 

Ion complains that he risks being buried in 
“this Burroughs-like footnote”. The Last 
Museum contains all the classic elements of the 
Beat mode - sex art nauseam, drugs, narrative 
fragmentation, tortured vernacular, vapid 
mysticism - and therefore invites comparison 
with its practitioners and those who influenced 
and were influenced by them. 

When Gysin refrains from letting it all hang 
out and subjects himself to a modicum of self- 
discipline, he can write passages of intense de- 
scriptive power, such as four-year-old PG Six’s 
molestation at the hands of a “British colonial 
colonel in a Brighton bathing-hut; an orgasm- 
ic bullfight; asustained paean to male beauty in 
the form of Californian Greek gods. None the 
less he lacks the apocalyptic vision, the poetry 
or the eroticism to transcend a catalogue of 
obscenity. As it is. The Last Museum seems 
merely gratuitous. Gysin. in emulating his bet- 
ter- Burroughs, Djuiia Barnes, Ginsberg or 
Pynchon - simulates rather than stimulates. 

The recurrent references to The Tempest in- 

Refusing to learn 


dicatc that this is a leave-taking - (o he left 
rather than taken - and in fact Gysin died 
recently. Unfortunately the Beal avant-garde 
urc now the rear-guard, and Gysin's book, 
phantasmagorical, banal and nnal, is less 
shocking than (|uainl. 

Despite PG Six’s claims, there is very little 
evidence of love in The Last Museum: what 
there is gels drowned in the welter of sex. The 
narrator of Snail, Reich War Minister Com- 
mando r-in-Chief General Field Marshal Baron 
Werner Eduard Fritz von Blombergfaka Allen 
or Alleyne), chooses love before power and 
achieves what PG SLx desired: to unite Apollo 
and Dionysus in one body. He is given an elixir 
(w lu'ch has “the texture and appearance of 
chopped butterfly wings”) by the Wandering 
Jew, who is a virulent misogynist, and is trans- 
formed into his beautiful, blond, sixteen-year- 
old self. Together these paramortals embark 
on a mind-boggling series of misadventures to 
find the Pieces of Power, and in so doing dis- 
cover the myriad interpretations of the 
acronym LOVE. 

The reader may well ask . along with George . 
“just wlint is all this stuff about men, women, 
wnr. age. sex. gods, love, values, civilization 
and snails? What’s it all mean?” but this is a 
novel in which "questions are answers and 
answers arc questions" ami "everything is no- 
thing mid nothing is everything”. An encyclo- 
paedic range of reference is continually 
brought to bear on a preoccupation with anni- 
hilation. On (he hack cover Richard Miller is 
mentioned in connection with Heller and Von- 
negut, whose Breakfast of Champions provides 
the genesis of tlie novel, but he is most heavily 
indebted to Pynchon, who, in one of the epic 
lists, is sandwiched between Margaret Atwood 
and Beryl Bai abridge. A global conspiracy 
theory; a belief that the Second World War was 
caused by multinational business; high-brow 
erudition and low-brow antics; the gradual dis- 
integration of the protagonist's identity; and 
the quest for meaning in a meaningless uni- 
verse are all straight out of Gravity's Rainbow. 

Miller is dwarfed by the comparison, but this 
does not prevent Snail being a hugely enjoy- 
able cosmic crusade. It also might just be "the 
key to all wisdom". There are bizarre meta- 
morphoses; the cast includes “that intense old 
retread, Khomeini", Clint Eastwood, Athena 
and God Himself; there is frenetic action in 
such places as Timbuktu, inside a pinball 
machine and on a flying car lot. The sex-scenes 
are good too. Yet, despite the fierce inventive- 
ness, what appeals most about Snail is Allen’s 
good-nature dness, which is uncrushable -even 
when he is being sodomized by the Tooth 
Fairy; “after all, experience comes largely 
from doing what you don’t want to do". 


Patricia Craig 


Walter Allen. All in a Lifetime. 242pp. 
Hogarth. £3.95. 0 7012 0672 1 □ All in a Life- 
time (first published in 1959) recounts the ex- 
periences of a socialist silversmith born in a 
Birmingham street in 1875 - an undramatic 
life, on the whole, if competently and some- 
times vividly recreated. Billy Ashtead is briefly 
a scholarship boy at a grammar school , then an 
apprentice; he forms an important friendship 
with a fellow socialist, spends some time in 
America, returns home, marries, loses a son in 
the First World War, gets involved in politics 
... so it goes on. It’s a fault of the novel that it 
contains no female character, whether 
approved or disapproved of by the author, who 
isn’t insipid. 

Barbara Comvns. The Skin Chairs. 200pp. 
Virago. £3.50. (J 86068 480 6 □ The Skin Chairs 
(first published in 1962) has another of Barbara 
Corny ns’s seemingly ingenuous narrators -- in 
this instance, ten-year-old Frances, whose 
family takes up a new and diminished existence 
when the father dies. Like the earlier Sisters by 
a River, this novel is virtually plotless, consist- 
ing of the child’s account of day-to-day life and 
(lie doings of relatives and neighbours. The 
setting is a Leicestershire village, the period 
the 1920s, and the telling low-spirited and 
dear-toned, Inadequacies, defects and 

deformities (children without hands, 

greyhounds with goitres, mutilated frogs and 
so on) are all noted by Frances but not - the 
skin chairs aside - very strongly reacted to. It’s 
all very primitive and plaintive, and, as ever, 
curiously effective. 

Iain Crichton Smith, The Last Summer. 
192pp. Richard Drew. £3.95, 0 86267 162 0 □ 
Malcolm, in The Last Summer (1969), is a clev- 
er Scottish boy in his final term at school: it’s 
wartime, though on the whole the war stays 
remote from the village and small town which 
form his surroundings. Football, diffidence 
towards the prettiest girl in the school, 
friendships, thoughts about poetry and 
mathematics: these make up the substance of 
Malcolm’s life. Some interesting classroom 
scenes, and some evocative detail enliven the 
narrative. 


Jo-Amt Goodwin 


ANGELA CARTER (Editor) 
Wayward Girls Wicked Women 
V 339pp. Virago. M.50, ’ * 

0860685799 : 


As Angela Carter points out in her introduc- 
tion to this volume of stories, the misbehaviour 
of women has invariably been synonymous 
with sexual transgression - promiscuity arid 
infidelity being construed throughout history 
as a woman’s most scripus crimes. The sin of 
. many of the women in these stories is simply 
doing what they want to do. Whether right or 
wrong, the heroines follow (heir own instincts, 
endeavour to impose their powers. on Iho world 
around them. These wonted aim' at tlie subver- 
sion of an unsatisfactory status quo. Whether 

Ihcir methods arc stealthy or flamboyant, they 
reftiseta learn the lessons that society Wishes to 
teach them. 

One of the joys of this collection Is the range 
of writers and interests fl contains. Colette njid 
Katherine Mansfield arc found alongside rel- 
atively unknown writers; the effect being that 
pf a renewed admiration for skills one has long 
respected, coupled with Interest in the 
previously undiscovered. Jane Bowles’s “A 
Guatemalan Idyll” tells of a supercilious 
American tourist, certain of his own superior- 
ity to the over-emphntic and undernourished 


chaos he sees all around him. As his “idyll” 
progresses, the American becomes increasing- 
ly uncertain, feeling his grip on hisown identity 
slipping away under the influence of the over- 
whelming and alien culture, personified by the 
opulent appeal of Sefiora Ramirez. Aina Ata 
Aldoo. in “The Plums"; describes a Ghanaian 
girl taking part In an international youth visit, 
rightly wary of the bonhomie which surrounds 
her. Frances ToWers tells us of Violet, the 
humble housemaid who has; a way vylth the 
cards,' and , riot entirely coincidentally, a Way of 
• shaping the destinies of those around: hen a 
talent she does not always use to the good. 
Suniti Namjoshi rewrites the Bluebeard fable, 
point ing out that womeri pre always wrong, the 
opportunity iq be right being allowed Only 
within strictly limited circumfetnrices, and the 
°nly permissible reactions to such a situation 
being either complete submission or extreme 
wiliness;.. 

Many of the womeri . in this anthology are 
obsessives - their lives devoted to dead ances- 
tors, lost children, runaway husbands, or sim- 
ply the cxccrcislngof their own powers. Hielr 
' "wickedness" is characterized by an unobtru- 
sive determination, a tefusol to accept the old 
older. Angela Carter's editing .can her felt 
throughout .the book, Which) everywhere 
echoes her own iriterek iri lhe.butlandlsh/the 
bizarre nftd the exotic. The final impression is 
of women's resilience upd .invention; and of n 
uniformly high standard of writingahd singular 
lack of predictability. ■ // : . 


Ellen Glasgow. Barren Ground. 409pp. 
Virago. £4.50. 0 86068 314 1 □ Barren Ground 
(1925) is about a strong woman, Dorinda Oak- 
ley, who rises above a crucial experience of her 
youth - seduction and betrayal. It leaves her 
with a determination to turn a run-down Vir- 
ginian farm (her parents') into a prosperous 
one; and the novel considers the manner in 
which this end is achieved. On the one hand we 
have improvidence, signified in the broom- 
sedge that runs riot over everything , and on the 
other , to represent the opposing quality , a stur- 
dy pine tree standing alone. A sober, solid and 
impressive work - but did Dorinda really have 
■ to make quite so much of her commonplace 
misfortune? 

Lesley Grant- Adamson. Patterns in the Dust. 
191pp, 0 571 1452? 1. The Face of Death. 
302pp, 0 571 14518 3. Faber. £2.95 each. □ 
Patterns In the Dustis a detective story, with a 
body, right at the start, unearthed by an 
' anthologist carrying out some routine ex- 
, cavations. The setting 1 is a Somerset village, 

. . find the central character a Fleet Street gossip . 
: .columnist on holiday: Rain Morgan, who soon 
finds herself c mixed up in an imbroglio. The '■ 
Face ofDeath is athriller in whichtho suspense 
; never flags; we have a woman suffering from 
.'■! Amnesia, and a man who claims her as his wife, • 
; though it’s Clear early on that she is nothing of 
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police procedurals and so on. The nr**, 
volume opens with G. D. H. and Ryan 

elderly amateur detective, Mrs War^ : — 

"T he li T “* 5 “f D«lh" (1939) is theatnL «*»•«**« 
which Mrs Warrender wishes that l B 

more adequate brains, a wish hearth^' Upp, Macmillan. £20 (paperback ,£6.95). 
domed by the reader. (Incidentally.,^ ZiM 

are wrong to say that Mrs Warrender doZ ' 

appear in any full-length novel: ** 7 
heroine of Knife in the Dark , 1942.) Neveithe. 
less, this is an entertaining and evocative m*' 

It is followed by Mignon Eberhart’s “TheC* 
co Dog” (1934), in which the detecting isZ 
ned out with verve and expertise byentaan, 

Susan Dare. Cornell Woolrich conlribm 
“The Book That Squealed" (1939), featurinei 
librarian of unsuspected mettle on the track o( 
some kidnappers; and then we come righiupto 
the present with "The Broken Men” (1985)by 
Marcia Muller, in which n 
investigates the death i 
and dextrous quartet. 


■, Hume had no time for the social 
lit by which Locke accounted for politic- 
liobjization, but followed him in claiming that 
. . . . , „ . jjoKity and justice come into the world 

Marcia Muller, m which a female bodyguard iMiher and that men’s allegiance to govern- 
investigates the death of a clown. An agreeable- ^ - " U. ..nlainari unit justified bv the 


Property and Political Theory (1984) focuses 
on the connections which writers from Locke 
to Mill drew between ownership and labour - a 
topic to which Reeve devotes one chapter. 
Property is excellent as well as unique; to cover 
so much matter in so short a book must have 
cost him a good deal of sweat and anguish in 
the process of deciding what to omit, what to 
„ f nronertv to politico! theory trim and what to compress. It is hard to see how 
goes without saying, hecouldhavedoneitmuchbetter-mdeed.itis 
of government and hard to see how he could have done tt at ah. 
scope mtd limits by defining politic- Reeve tackles the Jurisprudence, moral, ty 
£1 ,oT Right of making Laws with sociology, political theory and economics of ■ 
Iffesof Deathfand consequently all less property rights with an altogether adnurable 
1 nUuiatina and Preserving of lucidity and calm. Students who have read 
™”iS "" racial Reeve will no longer be swept away by C. B. 

Macpherson's implausible - and anyway ob- 
scure - claim that Locke invented an “abso- 
lute" conception of property rights uniquely 
suited to the domination of the bourgeoisie. 
Their sense of the importance of context ought 
to be sharpened by Reeve's reminder that 
among the important elements of a man’s 
“propriety" Hobbes, like seventeenth-century 
lawyers, included "conjugal affection". And 
their feeling for the variety of issues which have 
sheltered under the umbrella of arguments 
about property ought to be strengthened by 
his sympathetic reconstruction of Hannah 

. . . . .. . 1 _II_ ......rokin" SUQC a 


gtfh (0 be explained and justified by the 
alterations that explain and justify their 
juchment to stable rules for acquiring and 

Hampson. Saturday Night <u t fcrj asferring ownership. As for the less nice 

Greyhound. 158pp. Hogarth. £3.95. 0 7012 i^ness of practical politics, the view that poli- 
0652 7 □ This dispiriting novel (first published tsislalgely a contest between the haves and 
in 1931 ) is centred on an ill-run pub in a North toots is perhaps too vulgar and abbrevi- 
Derbyshire village: feckless landlord, spineless iio be a complete political sociology, but it 

wife, charmless brother, miscalculating bar.' ■ dd be a rash politician who took it lightly. ™ was a 

maid and her ruthless mother make up thecasi. 3 Andrew Reeve starts from two proposition; their grip on the 

We are given the reflections, in turn, of each of i V first that property is indeed central to poll- concept «. ^ talk ^ lnly on 

these shoddy and vindictive people. Fran the ullhought and practice, the second that it is pnn P * ® time be streng- 

— — - tned bTThe ^ way he demonstrates that 


objects to writers who describe Hegel’s 
account as "Lockean" - human property is a 
utilitarian necessity in the Lockean scheme, 
and Locke’s attitude to the individual will was 
to say the least ambivalent. But he has no room 
to go on to mention the ways in which Hegel 
integrates utilitarian considerations into the 
“extenializalion" story, and no room to men- 
tion that, in Locke’s scheme, God’s ownership 
of us in virtue of His workmanship is rather 
more like what Hegel thinks of as the essence 
of a possessory relationship, a fact which casts 
some light on Locke’s lack of enthusiasm for 
worldly wealth as well as on Hegel's place in 
the philosophical project to replace God by 
humanity. 

If that is hardly Reeve’s fault, but a limita- 
tion on any introductory work, other slips are 
more nearly failures in the argument. Consider 
Herbert Spencer’s claim in the first edition of 
Social Statics (1851) that freehold landed prop- 
erty was inconsistent with the equal liberty of 
all human beings. Spencer asked whether, 
when all the earth had been parcelled out 
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among the existing owners, they had the light 
to tell newcomers that there was no rofrrri for 
them - that they could only stay on sufferance 
and on whatever terms the existing owners 
were disposed to offer. Reeve sees that it is 
only on a certain conception of ownership that 
the existing owners could do anything of the 
sort, and points out that Spencer docs not 
much discuss what exactly ownership docs or 
does not allow. That misses the point; which is 
that landowners can evict trespassers — can the 
present generation evict the next from all ac- 
cess to the earth and its fruits? Or, in Spencer s 
framework, if equal freedom entails an equal 
right to acquire exclusive ownership of a por- 
tion of the earth, what happens to equal free- 
dom when all the earth has been acquired? 
Students of the subject will know that they 
must turn to Nozick’s Anarchy, State and Uto- 
pia for some embarrassed answers; Reeve 
knows that. too. but momentarily forgets. It 
seems ungracious to end on a small quibble; 
but perhaps the smallness of the quibble is 
sufficient testimony to the virtues of the rest. 


introduction we learn that the book wa Mjrauai umuci umu »* ««««« J — — 

praised, when it first came out, for its regional 'imerty Is, and therefore just how it is central, 
starkness and straightforwardness; however, it dtyirfy is avowedly an introduction to the 
now seems unpolished in style and disagree- fort. To say that it is the best introduction 
able in feeling, ; khave would be scant praise, for the fact is 

it has no competitors. Lawrence C. 

Rachel Ingalls. Theft. 95pp. Faber. 12.95. 0 

S*n iinm a n tl: i . ■ • u 


Freedman 


Mervyn Jones. Holding On. 309pp. Eland.. 

£4.95. 0 907871 56 9 □ Holding On (1973) 
opens with the description of an East Lond« . 
street in 1900 and ends with the same street, , 
seventy years on. The period covered is tbri ' 
lifetime of Charlie Wheelwright, who grows up ' 
in the street, goes to work in the docks, raises#' 

family, goes through two world wars, ar^ J 

lives to. see the dispersal ofcomramidB^^ Dtf.Puale concerns the degree of informa 
h« own . with the advent of the high."*: - tees of certain sentences. The unfashion 
Its a famdy story, straightforward^nd % ^ y .^ of ref suppor , e d by 

cienlly recounted, and full of incident; and also jh tllll ,_ 0 ; ne 

n <iaI aWma itrnr IrfnlbdlUS 


U1C11CU u; HI- J . t , 

Arendt chose a pretty misleading form ot ex- 
pression. 

Not everything goes smoothly. Some writers 
suffer too painfully from abbreviation; so, 

when comparing Locke’s account of the origins 

of property in “the work of a man s hands with 
Hegel's account of the extemalizahon of the 

b . ■ roiitP riohtlv 


i\nwncL inUALLa, iflCJl . ?jpp. TUDCr. .Mtr’s Property Rights (1978) is the only 
571 13991 4 □ This short novel is a powerful , separable book, and good though it is, it is 

work of social criticism, in which two your^ Wh devoted to a scrutiny of some standard HCfiers o^um ' ■, rightly 

black men are subjected to intolerable press- actions for private property. My own will through possession, Reeve quite gn y 
ures, arrested for trying to ward off starvation, . 
and imprisoned. A striking biblical parallel is : 
worked out at the climax of the narrative. ; 


No sense in the naive 


diamonds hnvc been smaller thun n cricket ball 
is not a good reason to believe that all di- 
amonds will always be smaller than a cricket 

ball. . . . . 

Stove’s Initial response here is obvious 

enough: there is no reason why inductive logic 
should be a purely formal science. But then he 
makes the further surprising claim thut we can 
tell good inductive arguments from bod ones 
by a priori intuition alone. Having come this 
Tar with Stove, it is surely more plausible to say 
that such knowledge is a posteriori, that it is 
empirical science itself that picks out "nntura 

ian «cien« - It 1. not immediately elear why Siove lakes 

the unaitr active a prion st line here. At bottom 
it seems to be because of his close adherence to 


P ayid Papineau 

D.C. STOVE 

The Rationality oflnductlon 

231pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 

0198247893 . 

The central sceptical thesis of Hume’s Treatise 
was that reason is impotent to carry us from 
premisses about observed facts to conclusions 
about unobserved ones. For the best part oE 
two centuries nobody, not even philosophers, 
took Hume’s inductive scepticism particularly 

_ . . .... jLuui. nf Mvuilnn- 


WHAN SALMON 
hjt’s Puzzle 
%. MIT. £24.95. 
W 192462 


cally encoded in its constituent parts- Since 
“Superman" and “Clark Kent" semantically 
encode the same information C»e. nothing, rf 
we are to accept the views of Saul Knpke on 
this subject), we are mistaken in thinking that 
(1) and (2) above contain different informa- 
tion Frege’s Puzzle misleads us by taking 
account of information merely pragmatically 
imparted by an utterance of a sentence (or by 
any other event) that may or may not reflect 
semantically .ncoded info™^°» c A sne«e 


J2 uaivc view or reremng, su H p»' the information that Smith has a 

Mciiujr retuumeu, anu iu.. u. *«Malmon, asserts thnt a sentence such as might convey me iniorro UcaUy en - 

a celebration of unpretentious j ^ hates Kinnock „ contRjns informa . cold, but it ^mm y doesn t y ^ 

Jife- in particular, the pnnopleof , * in whJch ^ indiYidua i s occur a8 const!- code that tnfonnatiom (2) P B ^ 

governing ,t. It strikes an elegiac note j^ , ^ p s dly refute s this amnt as a "valu- 

some o the stauncher social arrangements of., ^ ^ ^ q( # nome were l0 encodes notai|l Moreover 

‘I J5& he individual U P ickS out h-r nt^Clark Kent is a mild-mannered reporter 

Maura Lavertv No More Titan Htmm. r ;i JJ; ^would be .no difference in the in- P) UDernian a mild-mannered reporter 
231pp Viraao £3 95 0 8OT68 479 2 D -tioMore, expressed by two sentences where an ^ [ Jj ticallven code the same information, but 

from the Hi* byreptec- 

M f — Lu.,L~ n middle of lie- 1 J** by another with the same refer- F a S^ at _"enomenon explains the advantage 

^ example, there would be no such dif- . cisely tfospheno^ H J t . 0phtha i mologists 

ifwa between (1) . Superman is Superman of analyt “Oohthalmologists areoph- 

Superman Is Clark Kent, because the pre ocu .a is > for t h e P purposes of elucidation. 

of “Superman" is to introduce exactly , dlstjnc tioh between conveying 

r *“- "■ — ” This baste oisum-uw i ftnD ihv 


* nun 1 1 urnu n (tiRra up hi»»»— ; — - 

Scully, from Ballyderrig in the middle of Ire- 
land, at the point where it was left offte/V«rrf 
No More. Delia, seventeen, whole-hearted 
and not very happily dressed,. arrives in Madridr 
to take up a post as governess to three small 
boys, Spain at the time (the 1920s) was chock-, 
full, of Irish governesses, not all of them »v 
dowed with Delia’s capacity for making 
best of things. Delia, in the characteristic way:, 
of the high-spirited heroine, gets into hot w#-;J 
ter, Stands up for herself and others, 
much to enjoy and. takes a mildly comic vie* .i 
her tribulations. Considerably lighter In to« ; 
than the other Spanish-governess novel on w ; 
Virago Irish list- Kate O’Brien’s Mary Lavaut r 
■*: and more enjoyable for (hat reason. . 


Elizabeth Taylor,, A Game of Hide 

■ thri eT> ratherlhanthe detective Game of Hide and Seek (195S) 

form (with its necessary intricacies) seems to ■ rr ~-- 1 ~- — >- — > snhtle: It# 

; Suit this author best; both novels, however, are 

consistently diverting. * •+. 

I ( . . ■ t \ 4 

.'! MjSimN H. Qrbmiberq .AND Bill PRONzwr 
; ; (Editors). Academy ' Mystery Novellas, 
liWoliW < • On* : ; WbnteH;: 'Sleuths, 221pp. 

'Academy Chicago.i4.95. 0 $0733.157 5P This 
1 ; ,js (tie first pf an iritejesting series which prom- - 
ises deject tve novellas: arranged udder , dif- ? 
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:* individual as “Clark Kent”. But to Salmon’s lengthy 

[^'Observed that since (2) .is genuinely in- “ Jscusrion. This acknowledges a 

: tahre, whereas (1) is trivial, this cannot be and fnu Qrice’s ideas on pragmatics 

SStf? mSS around near the sm- 

EStfws£S5 ■ 


cUmate has changed. Philosophers have how 
become extremely perturbed about the 
rationality of inductive inferences. Sir KarL 
Popper has even built an entire philosophy on 
Hume’s inductive scepticism. 

David Stove’s aim in The Rationality of 
Induction is to stem this sreptical tide He 
accepts, of course, that induction is fallible, 
that the conclusions of inductive inferences can 
be false even when their premisses are true. 
But. he insists, it does not follow that inductive 
premisses cannot raise the probability of then- 
conclusions. What is more, he argues that he 
can prove, from some extremely mmmaV prm- 
ciples of inductive probability, that some in 
ductive inferences must indeed be mtnoal *n 
this sense, and that some must actually give 
their conclusions a high probabihl ly. 

So far Stove is retracing ground originally 
covered in his Probability and Hume s Induc- 
tive Scepticism (1973). What is new in this 
volume are his attempts to diagnose the errors 
that have prevented other philosophers from 
embracing his views. 

, So, for instance, he spends some tmieon tlK 
widespread feeling that inductive probabilities 
are entirely chimerical. Most philosophers, 
when faced with Stove’s proof of the ralionahty 


a traditional analysis of knowledge. In order 
for something to be known, in Stove’s view, it 
needs to be either directly observed or in- 
tuited, or inferred from other known facts by 
inferential steps whose rationality is itself 
known. It Is this Inst, highly Cartesian, clause 
that causes the trouble. For if the rationality of 
certain inductive inferences is to be interred 
from a posteriori empirical findings, which 
must in turn be induced from observational 
evidence, then we will need to know that these 
latter inductions are themselves rational, and 
we will be off on an interminable regTess. 

But suppose instead that the requirement on 
inferred knowledge is simply that the infer- 
ential steps should be rational, not tnatthe 
knower should know them to be rational. Then 
the regress disappears. Even when, as episte- 
molo gists, we are concerned with the specific 
question of whether certuin inductive infer- 
ences are rational or not, no regress arises, 
since we only need to perform the inductive 
inferences required to attain this knowledge, 
and don’t need simultaneously to assure 
ourselves that those inferences are rational. 

This book, like Stove’s recent Popper and 
After (1983), is an example of a little-practised 
I. *■ itanr^ namely, araument aimed 


nuviuqo \xj ia UIVIDI) UUP 

Hence, these names cannot function 
tang to the naive view, but must have 
^.additional attribute called “sense? , that 
tb^. difference in informativeness. 
Ware stiU sensibly perplexed by the 


tytibit pf sense, 

.vT^bn's .defence of the naive theory in- 

! JW distinction betvyeen two ways in which understaM^u^-My ^ 4 ^ yet f aU to 

tauten 6ttaches:fo language. The first he a pair • emant jcally encode the 

iftiVmanf irate ::c nC odS,gV the sedpnd,. aleptly 

Wpkrting’?. For example,, the tame ln fonwhP 1 ; ^.. osenls f()r the no tiona 
i; : ysio(i , ''the inWhtor of bifbeafi" xemanti- xrith tojjgg. ralidnality, belief and Ung- 

encodesno siif* inforination. ordinately^^ . isal 0 ( current semantic 

tie&criptioft s^foantically 1 encodes; a mpke a b densely ^packed volume is not 

of an ideal introoucnon^i Bna iysis of the 

•sra^Ssisrs 

versation$l ps Krip attention of nay 


, story of-Harriet and Vesey , wnose ; 

Is saved from being ridiculously ” ,1 

by the acerbte touches supplied by the flU . 3] 
as It. Is, . it never gets Under way* Hpm - 

J ■ ' ;• .«• r. La. t/aeau fl 1 


as calculations of astroiogicw 
Stove has little patience with this altitude. In- 
ductive probabilities are just J^rw a y°f 
talkiria about the degrees of belief that a 
Sal person ought to have in certain prop- 
ositions given other propositions. So nobody 
interested in epistemology ca^ 
ductive probabilities - least of all the nductivt 
sceptic, Whose thesis, after all, is precisely tha. 
theobservafional evidence ought. not rationally 

j !o after our degrees of belief about the un- 
0b S e ronvlticing Is Stove’s line oil the epls- 

' temological status of inductive probabilities. 
Anybody defending tlie rattonality of induc- 

rion has to come to terms with Nelson Good- 
man’s “new problem of induction , which 
: Zws that Um worth of an Inductive argument 

tZ tWjust^^ = 






details, but imply object 

inductive probabilities an s about as s gn f t p who share none of your assump- 

as calculations ofasUolo^cRlmfluenc^. W tion s!stove Has evolved a distinctive style for 

this purpose. Droll and ironic, it consists large- 
ly of heart-felt expressions of amazement that 
anybody could be so misguided as to hold views 
contrary to Stove’s. This style has the virtue of 
oMiiuiu - — *. * rM iiv avoid In- clarity, and it is fun to read. But it must be said 

interested in epistemologycanrcQllyaori V less well when Stove is arguing a posi- 

d^ivcprob.bU««x-leMto K lwre , ,han ft did ta Ms c»rl,cr 
sceptic, whose thesis.ato ' a|lnck 0 „ the poppetians. As with sat.fe m 

general, rhetorical appeals to common sense 
can effectively subvert other people s idiosyn- 
crasies, but they aren’t much help in defending 

° n, Thisisnot to say that Stove's overall position 
is Indefensible. It is certainly highly idiosyn- 
cratic, in parts. But leaving doubts about the 
details to one side, the general thesis that in- 
snows him fr | simcture ductive logic is not dead tind that Humcans 

cannot depend just on Its formal ^Ltur, . be en having it far too much their own way 

££d» tonn « ■ S, is largely convincing: No doubt Stove 

ivork lintli one subject mB, e , WO n ! t penunde everybody. But be.should at 

another. That least suwed in reviving 1 interest In nn tmpor- 
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DAVID WHITEHEAD 

The Denies of At lira 508/7-ca. 250 B.C.: A 

political and social study 

485pp: Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£44.50. 

0691094128 

MOGENS HERMAN HANSEN 
Demography and Democracy: The number of 
Athenian citizens in the fourth century B.C. 
116pp. Systime A/S, KEokkehakken20, 
GJelleTup, 7400 Hcrning. Dkr 140. 

8773514217 

At the root of one of our most cherished 
(verbally, anyway} institutions ties a formal, 
etymological ambiguity. The ancient Greek 
word demo kr alia , coined somewhere in the 
first half of the fifth century ac, was a com- 
pound of kralos (sovereign authority or power) 
and demos. Bm the latter, ns David Whitehead 
economically demonstrates in The Denies of 
Attica , was n multi-purpose term. Originally 
signifying a rural community on its own laud, it 
also came to menu politically either the people 
as a whole, thnt is, the community of citizens, 
or the mnss of the poor citizenry, applying in 
both cases to adult males only. Thus to an 
ideological democrat demokratia was Govern- 
ment of the People by the People for the Peo- 
ple; to nit oligarch it stood for mnb-rulc, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Even in radical democratic Athens, though. 
demos far from completely shed its original 
meaning. For the po/is, or slate, of Athens was 
essentially an amalgam of 139 tlemoi, conven- 
tionally transliterated demes - that is, wards, 
parishes, townships or communes. These form 
the subject of Dr Whitehead's book, which 
effortfully supersedes B. Haussoullier’s out- 
dated and chronologically more restricted 
pioneer effort of 1884. By contrast, the disting- 
uished Danish scholar Mogens Herman 
Hansen is concerned in his siendeT but rich 
volume. Demography and Democracy , with 
the Athenian demos in the broader of its two 
political senses, the citizen estate. Not the least 
fascination of these important books is their 
radically different approaches to and 
representations of precisely the same people, 
the adult male citizens of Athens in the fourth 
century bc. 

• t Given the bias of the contemporary narra- 
tive sources and the until recently dominant 
paradigm of historiography, it is not sur- 
prisingly the central, "national" arenas of 
Athenian democratic politics - the Assembly, ‘ 

. Council, the laweourts, and so forth r that 

have preoccupied scholars from the age of the ■ 

. stylus lo that of the word-processor. Yet to be 
an Athenian, citizen 'meant being duly reg- 
. istered oii the official roll of one's paternal 
’ deme - as if to be a citizen of the UK was to be 
Inscribed on the voting register of, say, Chip- 
ping Sodbury , To participate in affairs of state, 
in other words, one had first to be a paid-up 
member of a derae. Moreover, besides per- 
forming this indispensable enabling function 
rtf-d-vu, Ibe political centre, the demes were 
alsp arenas of local politics and foci of social, 
especially religious, interaction in their own 
right. It is on, mis fatter, local aspect of the • 
demes that Whitehead, like Robin Osborne 
(whose Demos: thedfccovery of Classical Artf- 
Aa was revie wed in the m, June 7, 198$) Only 
more so; concentrates the balance of his atten- : 
-don. “ ■■-. .. 

For most of the. denies wc know Utile or' 
nothing more than the name, tlipughin tl|c ' 
case of Kppros ("Shit") and one' or two others ., 
thnt is intriguing enough. The location of some ■ 
is still npt securely established. What evid- i 
cnee we do have is “lamentably lacunose" 
and unevenly distributed in both ' time and ' 
space. Nevertheless, Osborne’s Demos and 
Whitehead’s Demes, different as they are in 
scope nnd method, between them demonstrate 
, the interpretative potential pf a Ideal approach 
to Athenian history. Whitehead may be 
faulted for underCmpbasfzing the agricultural 
basis of all deme activity, for' explicitly but . 
unreasonably eschewing comparative study 
' apd for tending tid sacrifice the elegance and 
inefsiveness of a problem-oriented monograph 
to the homogenizing all-inclusiveness of a , 
manual. Yet his judgment in matters of detail 
(for instance, the unique status of Peiraieus, 


“literally a law unto itself’), his alertness to (he 
problem of generalization, nnd above all his 
familiiiriiy with and handling of the written 
(especially epigraphical) sources are 
unquestionably superior. 

On the other hand, where their conclusions 
agree, we may the more confidently accept 
them as soundly based working hypotheses. 
This is perhaps most importantly the case with 
the perceived disjunction between local and 
national political careers, which if it was a fact 
would tend to confirm the strong impression 
conveyed by Thucydides and other literary 
sources, dramatists as well as orators, that the 
deme was tantamount to a polis in microcosm. 
Normally, that is to soy, the deme was the 
princlpol nnd primary source of instinctive so- 
cial nttachment and conscious communal pride 
for most demesmen in all periods, not least the 
fourth century. 

The deme was thus, Whitehead correctly 
observes, in n strong sense the sum of its hu- 
man parts. Yet demography is conspicuous 
only by its near-total absence from his long and 
meticulous study. This is no doubt chiefly be- 
cause we lack and always will lack the direct 
evidence necessary for properly statistical 
analysis of ancient Greek life-expectancy, fer- 
tility, death rates and soon. Butitisnlso partly 
a consequence of Whitehead's refusal to 
contemplate comparative method. Dr 


Hansen is theoretically more mettlesome and 
stimulating. 

Over the past dozen years, from his base in 
the University of Copenhagen’s Institute of 
Classical Philology, he has launched a battery 
of articles and short monographs in Danish and 
English that severally and collectively have 
destroyed traditional perceptions of how the 
central institutions of Athenian democracy 
functioned, with special reference to the fourth 
century. Not all of his sometimes strikingly 
novel suggestions are equally convincing, but 
all are founded upon scrupulous attention to 
the primary sources and, where appropriate, 
upon comparative evidence - for example, 
participant observation of cantonal assemblies 
(Landsgemeinde) in German-speaking 
Switzerland. Equally in tune with contempor- 
ary historiographical trends is his persistent 
concern with quantification, which here re- 
ceives its logical expression in a characteristi- 
cally clear and nuanced attempt to determine 
the size of the Athenian citizen body in the 
second half of the fourth century. 

The literary sources, as he had already noted 
in a curtain-raising article published lost year, 
are divided: 21,000 or 31,000. Most scholars 
incline to the former figure (most recently, and 
for Hansen irritatingly, E. Ruschenbusch). 
But rather than rehash the defective ancient 
sources Hansen claims that the soundest basis 
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for investigating any ancient Greek population 
lies in the startling results produced by hiZ 
ical demographers of early modern (r 15m 
1750) Europe in the last twenty or so yean 
Hence the emblazoning on his front cover oi 
the “Age Pyramid for Mode! West Mortality 
Level 4, Growth Rate 5.00” taken from Coak 
and Demeny’s Princeton life-tables. 

The claim is not in principle absurd. But 
model life-tables, like all models, are simplify- 
ing assumptions, approximations to reality rat 
to be confused with reality itself, even when as 
here they are soundly based and intelligently 
extrapolated. The real problem, though, b 
Hansen’s highly questionable belief that all the 
various determinants of a demographic slrac- 
ture, most of which he does not explicitly £&. 
cuss, were operating to similar effect in fourth- 
century bc Athens and early modern Europe 
(itself an abstraction concealing substantial 
regional and temporal variations). But even if 
that hardly carries conviction, . it is easier to 
share his assumptions of a very low life- 
expectancy at birth and slow rate of natnnl 
increase together with their implications for 
the average completed family size and overall 
age structure of this artificially self-selected 
population. For all its defects this is the most 
sophisticated demographic analysis of 
Classical Athens yet published. 

Moreover, Hansen does not argue his major 
thesis exclusively on grounds of comparative 
demography. Army figures, ephebic inscrip- 
tions and bouleutic quotas (the number of 
Councillors each deme had to provide annually 
for the Council of 500) are among the other 
types of evidence brought to bear. These non- 
demographic arguments are of varying weight 
and cogency: 1 remain unconvinced, for inst- 
ance, that Demetrios of Phaleron conducted a 
military review rather than an admittedly 
unique census of the resident citizens and 
aliens or that all citizens rather than just would- 
be hoplites underwent ephebic training. Baton 
the wigwam principle the structure of argu- 
ment as a whole seemed to me to stand up. 

The upshot would then be that the astonish- 
ingly high degree of citizen participation in the 
day-to-day running of the Athenian democracy 
established by Hansen's earlier researches was 
achieved by a resident citizen (adult male} 
population that in the fourth century never fell 
below 25,000 and was more often dose to or 
rather above 30,000. The sobering thought 
obtrudes that this is less than a third of a 
Wembley cup final crowd. But for Aristotle it 
whs three times his prescribed limit for effect 
five polis citizenship. Relativity, as Einstein 
might have said, is ail. 


fid Cannadine 
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^Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50. 



to longstanding love affair between the Eng- 
Se and the English peerage - which has 
Epidemic proportions in recent years- 
been based on ignorance rather than 
rtdedge, on fantasy more than fact. Yet 
til £e past quarter of a century, the En- 
a aristocracy has also been the object of 
JiflDprecedented scholarly attention. Some 
SfiB work, by historians like Lawrence 
m F. M. L. Thompson, John Cannon and 
I D. Rubinstein, has addressed broad 
toaesand major topics, and has been widely 
nd and extensively debated. But much of it 
a been confined to studies of individual 
gis, single families and particular counties, 
d has lain inaccessible in unread disserta- 

g l arcane periodicals. The great merit of 
Lett’s new book thus lies in the timely 
of its ambition: “to bring together the 


various strands of thinking about the aristoc- 
racy which have emerged over the past twenty 
years". 

The Aristocracy in England 1660-1914 is 
divided into three parts. The first explores the 
notables in terms of definition, numbers, 
territory and recruitment. We are given a 
broad statistical profile of the patricians, from 
the Restoration to the First World War, and 
the differences and similarities between the 
peerage, the baronetage, the knightage and 
the landed gentty are admirably spelt out. The 
distribution and fundamental stability of the 
landownership pattern is fully explored, and 
there is a most concise and authoritative sum- 
mary of recent findings about the non-open- 
ness of this supposedly open elite. 

The second section explores the landowners’ 
economic functions and performance. Beckett 
begins with a discussion of estate management 
and a description of the aristocracy's part in the 
agricultural revolution, and then explores its 
contribution to industrial progress (especially 
in mining) , to improving communications, and 
to urban development. And he concludes by 
examining the fluctuating patterns of landed 
income and expenditure, and by assessing the 
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Helen King 

MARY R. LEFKOWITZ 
Women in Greek Myth 
158pp. Duckworth. £12;95. 
0715620967 


Women in Greek Myth - some new essays, • 
others revised vembns of material first pub- 
lished elsewhere - presents A consciously un- 
fashionable approach. :Mary Lefkowitz 
answers her main question, VDId Greek men 
repress Greek women through their mytho- 
logy?!! with a resounding "No”. Oh the con-- 
Irary. she argues, Greek men had "a relatively ■ 
balanced view of women's abilities'’ and what 
prevents us from recognizing this Is, above all, 
the imposition of ^modern itjeihodblogy"; 
psychology, feminism and structuralism are 
singled Out, for direct’attack.i What these' 
approaches havelnrommpn,apaItf^orrilhciI ,, 

concern with lovbls of njpartihg beneath the 
surface jof a'tnyth. Is an Interest In gender and 
sexuality. Whether this id ppuched itt terms of 
pehi$: envy, sexual, politics’ oir mate/fenfole. 
Oppositions. Mfkbwite reronpqehds a return . 
from deep structures tq “[^original meaning' 1 : ' 
of a u lyt h , aptl s tfggesl stH^there qne finds little . 
Interest in such questiops.iTTiuS shepfopoWs . 
that the Greeks found lt^lesg lmpqrfarit that 
evils were brought into Ihes^orld' byariaftrag- | 
five woman ^ Pandom^yijfoni that v 


what Hesiod calls "the mind of a bitch". 
Clytemnestra’s gender, too, is of relatively 
little interest; what matters more is that, in 
killing Agamemnon, she kills a member of her 
family group, and that she does it by the use of 
guile. One may agree with Lefkowitz that it is 
misleading reductionism to suggest that all 
Greek myths concern gender, and. nothing 
more; but is it not- equally, dangerous to. 
suggest that the Greeks were not particularly 
interested in male/feniale difference? Pandora 
has "the mind of a : bitch”; . that is, she is 
shameless. But when Homer's Agamemnon , 
can say qf aytemnestra, “Nothing is more 
like, a bitch than a woman who plans such 
. deeds”, can the gender of either bitch-woman 
be incidental? 1 . 

Lefkowitz has 1 set ■ out to 1 produce a book ,• 

, which is accessible lo the general reader; chap-, " 
tera arranged by theme ("Wives", "Martyrs”) ! 
and | minimal notes make it easy to: read, ; 
although foereis samefoevltablerepetition. Iti 
' order to keep, the. length manageable; she Is . 
.obliged to simplify theyioWs bf the opposition, 

. and this is a pity since the general reader may 
go ayyay believing that houseful insights Can be ' J 
gaih£d from “ modem. methodology?; For ex- ; 
ample, Foucault’^ complex analysis of class] ^1 - 
■■ Greek rexuality is;rednced to ,, vye are told by 
' Fgu^atilt and oth’eft that'G’reek map Weren’t '-.; 
interested in'se*?, like 

F PV^l(. wflptcd to avQid t|ie trap [of fokdiiig: fa 
% addent literature" In termi of contemporary - 
• valUMI and he suggested thaUhe Greeks foiled : , 
tp cafologUe'‘ k i th6,wdrfeotAphrddite-‘ ndtout’ ■ 


i)f modesty, nor lack of interest, but out of 811 
interest in questions different from our own. 
For "What sexual acts are permitted? tw 
Greeks substituted “How much, and in wna 
circumstances?" Foucault has shown ts® 
“sex” is not a historical given, In wtudHlt®' 
tent cultures are more or less interested, ou 
rather constitutes an entirely different set 0 
ethical questions. According to his analysis- 
what interested Greek men was the notion tna 
male mastery of self was an essential qu ac- 
tion for ruling others, whether at the level 
the household or the state. . 

■ If Lefkowitz really wants to abandon int- 
ern methodology” - and it is significant uj* 
even she sometimes cites wrlter . s ^ih 
Marcel Detienne and Simon GoldhlH m 
apparent approval - then something is neww 
to. pqt in ifo place. Her suggestions are often 
rational and practical, but point to in _uj*r ■ 
methodology which may itself be question**; 

Why did the Greeks use virgin priert esses 

mfcny cults? jjefkowitz turns to the secqe . 
century ad ' medical writer Soranus, w* 1 ®-. 
commends perpetual virginity for WP 
health, ^utis this valid for classical or Hell* 1 , 
tic; Greece, in which medical ' writers were 
this contrary recommending marriage 
childbirth tb cure fefoale disease? Ctirob . 
#cal problems aside, this book raises • JJJJP' 
question: is (ho quest for the Holy Grail ot 
original -foeBhfog”, free from "the'stao^, 
andfoebccupatfonsbf the Wentietn cenn«Tj.’ 
laudable', Impossible;' ;qr somewhere 
the 1 ‘ ; w '* f • • - 
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1 ilk India Office, 1858-1869 (1983) Dono- d 

a Wiliams examined the activities of si 
»dl committees, of the Permanent Under- tl 

atttaiy and of minor mandarins, traced the d 
’■ nislciice of rival perceptions of Indian poli- c 

1 wiong them, and assessed their influence I 

•' « policy-making, which was sometimes \ 

■ riderable. < 

' Ibe question of how far the changes and 1 

■? Ooces of politics conceal the changelessness l 

I Whitehall’s Influence is asked but not I 
swred In Arnold P. Kaminsky’s study of the < 

; jSi Office in a later period. He suggests that < 
; iftcll members no longer held Buch strong 1 
v Wions and so had little perceptible influ- 
^ a. But he admits that there were times when 
■!) If Secretary of State was at odds with them 
; policies concerning agriculture, famine 
A ■ plague. He does not tell us what these 
r- : dements were. Kaminsky also states that 
$F»tk)n from the Council often led one 
of State, Lord George Hamilton, to' 

;{-' P«:to compromises. So the Council did in- 
t ^ policy-making. In what direction? 
v one would like to know precisely how 
^Muslim ibloc” operated, but Kaminsky 
Riides no Information . The working of other 
^ of the machinery is also left fo .one’s 
! J^oatlon, Kaminsky states that the Office 
' ^olifo the flow of information to Parlia- 
-j ^ editing Parliamentary Returns and 
jj ^^" in order to avoid controversial ; 
j : fome examples would have been llluml- 

« r 0 *' “.they would for hfs contention that 
■-v manipulated the composition of 

4 Parliamentary Conimissioris. 

; ig much impressed by the chief 

; Arthur Godley , .who - presided over 

■\i !^*%easPermanentUnder-Secretary from 

| retired in .1909, when he duly 

? his. reward a? Lord Kilbracken. 
j; JJJWcfohns that Godiey’s "contribution 
: history.- . for exceeds mere routine 

•’ y>. h»t ,one looks in, ,valn for supporting 
i ^rthis bbpk, Godley seems not to j 

i w WAhy distinctive foieas abopt Indian 
J ! ?p^CMei>tthat it should be handled by the. 


■^tiinl8^4,whenthe Couriciluaaru- 

JPI&etf a^lndfon Import tariff that 


Ipfrujcdi thqm; r Godley ' merely wrote 
tettera to'the. Yicefoy.Subse- 
® ja;. tariS iwi : | jmpprted . cotton 
esseptial. fo. pfoduce ifeyenu^, 

m QQlnM +n ■■ ' o’ Jviirinlmilil illno 1 CX- 


that might compete with English imports. qU 
Those Indians who observed these goings-on ra < 
denounced the sacrifice of India’s interests. an 
To indicate the multifarious nature of its nc 
business Kaminsky mentions that the India 
Office interacted with various institutions - sti 
even the Civil Service Commissioners and the t« 
General Post Office. Lt could hardly avoid 
doing so. But under Godiey’s guidance it J 
seems to have kept itself at a safe distant from J 
the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office - _ 

departments likely to have, been formidable 
opponents in any question of India s interests. I 
Kaminsky asserts that India Office officials ^ 
waged “a running feud’ with the Foreign 
Office and the War Office over. •™P“ 0Ve ; ' 

ments, but he provides no evidence. When the c 
Foreign Office demanded that an Indian reg- 
Imentbesent to East Africa, Godley tamely < 
explained to the Viceroy that of course we 
could only act as post office and pass on their 

'T this book Godley appears as a paragon of ' 
administrative virtue. Kaminsky notes as a sign 
of his mastery of the India Office 
that he not only gave effect to fnalte ^ ° f ^ 8 
oolicy but “at the same time dealt with petty 

ffimch as negotiating a charwomans^- 
arv But he was too much inclined 1 to take 

refoge in such details. Hi s i et ^ r ^ooks Bhow tbe 
care and indeed the relish, with which he slaps 
down one second-class clerk after wo to f 

craaaws: 

the adrrdnistrative hinrarchy. Hcalro tvrotea 
foreword to tom Brown’s Schooldays m winch 

he urged his readers to be maidy, but h 
iected all suggestions that he himself m gh 
leumre a more to another Dep a ^ a ^e 
; declined 

l' pS ^bteSve attention to detaii and 

S^».«r.h y .; 

■■^ESseafsas 
; -w5a a^Sgs 

j SSS»Si!- 

: .sssisSSmrsk 

ia l^wfon * '•-.•J' '*• ,lr f ' ‘ .*.**• 


extent and importance of patrician indebted- changes in landownership were 

ness. Overall, he argues that the aristocracy's pression is no doubt corrccr But AdMUMg { 

contribution to economic growth was both that wc get little rca sen. s > 

positive and significant, though he admits that of the broader us o c, p 1 

it is hard to measure precisely. in amtocra trie moral 

In the remainder of his book. Beckett turns rapacious fat cuts of the ^ 

to consider the aristocracy in politics and so- ‘‘Old Corruption ’. via the ,\occ nl, c luttfoUnd 

dety. He begins by looking. I ll.c mansion and irapoverish J governors 

the estate, esplonng both the purpose es- ™“" 0 ' £ waiesanddteparanoiddiehards 
pense and chronology of eountty-house build- unmentioned, unexplored and 

"sfe ,ory ' nolhing,un - 

masters) of the state. He explains how the d ™ en, ^ en M ^ lhes f Z cs, Beckett also 
landowners triumphed in 1660 and 1688; he ■ 1 h y balance struck between 

describes their unrivalled pre-eminence, which and scepticism seems to have been 

lasted until the 18B0s; and in a concluding foun |j influenced by the prevailing mood 
chapter, he carries the story down to the pre- P «« c0U n try -h ouse-crazed 1980s. We are told 

sent day. ..... , „ a prCa . deal about duty and deference, lead- 

Anyone acquainted with the mass of secon- a g ^ consensus y bu t much less about 

dary material on this subject will applaud and P and inequa Ui y , dominance and ex- 

admire the author’s skill and diligence m sum- Morc attention is given to the vir- 

marizing so much of it so well, and his range of ^.hunting thnn to the iniquities of the 

and audacity mcovenng so long a period. Pre- although there are oe- 

dictably, he is stronger on the lo the E work of E. P. 

teVS re“ Thompson, his debate with Perry Anderson 

rather insular to treat the English aristocmcy pn ^“ “m" product is thus a history which is the 
without a broader reference to Bntain as a dmajJ ( " f hcriWgc , which laments the de- 
whole and to the Continental nobility. And, country houses, and which 

despite the wealth of detail, of J age of aristocracy, 

quite comes alive: it is a work of synthes s w[| | c|l concludes optimistically that the 

rather than of scintillation, giving us the nuts 1 . yc and wci , am | do not 

and bolts of class, but neither the -inwardness P a ™ s T flway a struggle". No 

nor the flavour of class consciousness. s0 wcl | disposed can foil to take its subject 

The result Is that the overall picture is too iousl bul any book so well disposed 
static, too monolithic, too lacking in nuance. i ts subject quite seriously enough? 

To the extent that recruitment was limited nnd 1 M 
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The Boy Scout Movement, as Michael Rosen- et 
that interprets it, has virtually nothing to do p 
with the mundane matter of scouting. Little do ft 

the boys understand, as they tie luiots and light T 
bonfires, that they are victims of _a cons PfJg 
to militarize them. Dead though the Bntish p 
Empire may be, here is a lingenng emanation, f 
Obedience and discipline, as scouts are taught f 
them are upper-class values imposed upon the c 
inspecting 1 working classes. That .hc boyx 
mirfit actually share those values - even that 
they might be enjoying themselves qai e no^ 
mally - are not the kind of considerations to i 

W The movement’s founder, Robert Baden- , 
Powell, is the source of the evil, according to 
Rosenthal. An unintellectual fellow himself, 
he enjoyed Charterhouse for its sports but ' was 
rejected by Oxford. Enlisting in the army, he 
served in India and Africa, where he conW 
Se such sentences as "We had a grand hide 
fiSrf His moment arrived when he found 
hfolself in Mafeking under siege. The Bnhsh 
oublic needed a hero, and one was duly coti- 
fected: "Baden-Powell played his part with 
consummate skill to what was clearly the 
largest audience ever to witness such a spect - 
de of British courage.” Courage^ hardly 

cdled for, since the Boers were stolid and 

■ "rather immobile”, so all he had to dp was send 
uplifting telegrams and organize cricket. Tfos 
. self-publicist is by no means as ^ngerous as 
the Baden-Powell - slaughterer of Africans, 
i while and black - whom Rosenthal has de 
' p£ up fo ite pot»t, but hn i, good .i pnpor- 

. officer in his regiment known as The froy , 

i 

6 jSa^lltthouth^^ 

a ..niirses iioon "the public school countenance 

" ^ Silwitiw wMsm**** 


Fascist, who at the end of his life sought links 
with the Hiller Youth. 

Was it not strange that this abominable de- 
ceiver should have founded a movement which 
at its core aimed to do something for other 
people? For Rosenthal, Baden-Powell’s sole 
motivation was vanity, narcissism; the Scouts 
did more for him than he for them. 

Any self-serving instrument would do. True 
to form. Rosenthal says, Baden-Powell did not 
even have the original idea of scouting, but 
plagiarized it without due acknowledgement 
from the Canadian (later American) Ernest 
Thompson Seton, author of celebrated books 
like The Sandhill Stag and Johnny Bear , in 
praise of animals and the wild. Scion’s hopes 
for launching what he called Woodcraft were 
foiled. The success of the scout movement, 
once it began in 1908, was due not to Baden- 
Powell but to C. Arthur Pearson, one of those 
embarrassingly vulgar entrepreneurs spawned 
in the dawn of the mass age, who turned scout- 
ing into the crassest commercialism. 

Edwardian militarism was the context of the 
movement. Busybodies, imperialists to a roan, 
had asked questions about the physique of the 
urban young - not that they were truly con- 
cerned about the youths’ futures, Rosenthal 
explains at length, but only anxious about the 
quality and quantity of bodies in the thin red 
line. The spectres of German rearmament and 
Japanese modernization were raised only in 
' order to be exploited. “Be Prepared”, that 
famous slogan, created a false feeling of ene- 
i mies as ubiquitous as they were Invisible in a 
* landscape of perfect peacefulness. 

Rosenthal has fun resuscitating emulators or 
, r | V als of Baden-Powell , soldiers and clergymen 

I and would-be legislators, obscure in their day 
i and long forgotten completely: W. Dougins 
s Newton; Lord Meath; H. Bumpus Smith; John 
is Hargrave, who founded the crackpot Kibbo 
s Kift Kindred. He has; also dug up a Fabian 
pamphlet in which the Webbs wonder whether 
f . England will not one day be ruled by the 
Chinese. Confidence In Rosenthal as a guide to 
in these peculiar byways ebbs at times, as when 
- he identifies "Labby" in a letter as "name of 
or correspondent?” rather than the leading radi- 
is cal of his day. Henry Labduchfire, credited 
i a with getting though the legislation which en- 
is- abled Oscar Wilde to be sent lo prison, 
e" - -Those for whom history Is class warfare yrfl 
> a usd ih^ book for ammunition; the rest will 
$11 1 laugh . Neither side is advanced by Rosenthal s 
\ A pbsesdve tPP&WWPjrtn ;.H* - 
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The appearance of a fresh contribution to A 
New History of Ireland is always the occasion 
for celebration among historians of Ireland. 
The only previous volume of text, that for Ear- 
ly Modern Ireland, 1534-1691 , was published 
ten years ago and the long interval - broken 
only by the appearance of two reference 
volumes - had led some to fear that this scries, 
like so many other grand Irish projects, would 
never be brought to completion. We can be 
certain that disaster did threaten on more than 
one occasion, and it was due principally to the 
dogged determination of the late T. W. Moody 
that authors were kept to their deadlines or 
that substitutes were enlisted for the default- 
ers. There could therefore be no more fitting 
obituary to Professor Moody than the publica- 
tion of the present volume on Eighteenth- 
Centttry Ireland, 1691-1800. 

Because it lias had only one predecessor this 
volume will inevitably be compared with that 
on Early Modern Ireland. When thus com- 
pared it reveals the same strengths and weak- 
nesses and there is no mistaking the design of 
their common architect. A brief introduction 
to the eighteenth century is supplied by J. C. 
Beckett; detailed narrative chapters are 
provided by J O. Simms. J. L. McCracken and 
R. B. McDowell; the economy of eigh tee nih- 
centliry Ireland is described in two chapters by 
L. M. Cullen; and there are two panorama 
chapters, one by J. H. Andrews on “Land and 
People c. 1780" and the other by R. B. 
McDowell on “Ireland in 1800". To these are 
added specially commissioned chapters by spe- 
cialists on Irish Language and Literature, 
1691-1845; Literature in English, 1691-1800; 
the Visual Arts, 1603-1850; Music from the 
earliest times to 1850; and The Irish on the 
Continent, 1691-1800. There is an excellent 
bibliography compiled by David Dickson; the 
book has a first-Tate index and is enhanced 
by thirty-two black-and-white plates, 

The specialist chapters are unquestionably 
the finest in the book and their publication 
within a single cover justifies the entire enter- 
prise. Subjects that have been carefully culti- 
vated over the years by a select group of de- 
votees and that are essential loionr underaiand- 
; tag of historical development are now for the 
. first time brought to the critical a ttention of the 
- • general scholarly community. The several au- 
thors grasp at (his rare opportunity to address 
themselves to a wider readership and to 
summarize conclusions that have, In some 
1 cases, derived from a lire lime’s endeavour. 
Where an art-form is being discussed the au- 
thors always seek to establish if it had any 
particularly Irish features; (hey usually consid- 
er the relationship that existed between artists 
, and craftsmen who catered for the needs of the 
. Anglo-Irish dUte and those who belonged to 
t he indigenous culture; arid they. measure the , , 
achievements of file leading Irish practitioners 
against .those pf their English ;and Continental 
counterparts. 1 / v ; - ■■■ 

The overall conclusion that Anglo-Irish cul- 
. tare was’ largely derivative and In many cases 
second-rate is not surprising, nor is the verdict 
that the Anglo-Irish had little respect for 
• Gaelic art-forms, at least not until the very end 
of the century. Far more interesting are the 
admissions of subtle native influences upon the 
higher culture^ as when Arine Crookshank 
alludes to the heavy animal feet that frequently 
embellish Irish silver objects and which, she 
explains, were designed specifically to match 
the similarly ornamented feet of the heavy 
' furniture in dark wood that became fashion- 
able in thp Irish country-house because of tii$ 
original avails bilily . of brig-oak. Such Subtle ■ 
influences' must also have made ao impact 
upon literary endeavours, and while Beckett is 
correct to emphasize the “imitative and depen- 
dent character” of thelrish-bom writer in the 
English language, lie might have made more of 
Brian u Cuiv’s assertion that "it would have 
been ri'rtiiajly impossible for Dean Swift to be 
unaware- D#*jthpf 'Dublin activity-in lnsh£janr*'i« 


gunge and literature that was occurring in his 
lifetime within (lie very shadow of St Patrick’s. 
~ What Professor O Cuiv has to say of litera- 
ture in rrish is particularly important because it 
reveals the extensive range and the location of 
this material, which is all too frequently neg- 
lected by historians, including some of the au- 
thors in this volume. Besides describing this 
literature, 6 Cuiv also appraises it and ac- 
knowledges the extent to which authors in the 
1 Irish language made concessions to English 
i cultural influences and forms. He also mea- 
sures the extent to which the language itself 
was changed as a result of contact with spoken 
I English until it eventually gave way to English 
i as the vernacular of most elements of (he Irish 

population. This final “discarding" of the l rish 
language is clearly a matter of personal regret 
for 6 Cuiv but he is none the less willing to 
admit that the interaction between Gaelic and 
English cultures throughout the eighteenth 
century proved nn enriching experience for the 
Irish literary tradition. This same point is made 
in relation to music by Brian Boydell when he 
(races change in the forms and instruments 
employed in what he describes as the Irish oral 
tradition. And having considered this music of 
folk together with that of (he Hite he concludes 
that the oral tradition, thus enriched, “repre- 
sents ii contribution of far greater permanent 
significance than most of the compositions of 
the city composers of the time”. 

The balanced approach which leads to this 
conclusion is characteristic of all the specialist 
essays; each of which is elegant, economical 
and essential. The only disappointment is the 
absence of a special study of Irish political 
thought, which is the one dimension of Anglo- 
Irish life that has consistently attracted the in- 
terest of scholars of other eighteenth-century 
societies. 

The freshness that is such a commendable 
feature of the specialist essays is present also in 
Cullen’s treatment of economic development, 
1691-1800, which is nothing short of a compre- 
hensive revision of the accepted view of this 
subject based on a detailed appraisal of the 
evidence. For Cullen, (he period under consid- 
eration Is broken sharply in the 1740s, with 
Ireland - like most of western Europe - endur- 
ing a continuing recession before that decade 
and enjoying rapid economic growth there- 
after . 'Hie recession is accounted for by the fact 
that Irish producers had nothing to sell for 
which a buoyant market existed, and the re- 
sulting gloom was relieved only in those rare 
years when bumper harvests coincided with 
poor ones elsewhere in- Europe. More fre- 
quently, scarcity, and even famine, was the 
norm, and Cullen sustains his case for a sharp 
departure from this ongoing depression when 
he draws attention to the “gap in famines” for 
the sustained interlude 1741-1822. This gap is 
explained principally by reference to a general 
increase throughout the country of textile 
manufacturing (woollen as well as linen) which 
provided the peasant population with some 
cash reserves for the lean years, but it can also 

be attributed to a general improvement in mar- 
ket conditions in Europe and overseas which 
meant that, meat and meat-products supplied 
by Irisl> farmers could now be sold. Expanded 
. markets meant increased, incomes for land- ' 
lords as well as tenants, arid, as Cullen points 
out, this greater wealtb fadlitated a population . 
increase which was.moreftipid than the wist- ■ 
cm European hom, and ”an : environmental 
revolution financed by rising rents and profits 
and quickened by population giriwlh”. • 
Whether one’s primary interest is in 'trade, 
demography, banking, inland traffic or histor- 
iography .there is something new to ; be dls- ■ 
covered in these two essays on the economy, : 
and Cullen's radical conclusions are upheld by 
J. H. Andrews In his discussion of “Land and 
People, c. 1780 1 ., where ho cleverly relates the 
descriptions of: Irish rural life provided by 
Arthur Y oubg and Ills contoihporaries'tb those 
depleted ty the map-makers Of flic time; the 
result is a successful effort at breathing life 
into Ihese portrayals of a lost generation, 1 
This remarkabld uchievement serves to high- 
. light the principal failure of thfe authors of the 
narrative cbaptera. who detail the politics pf : 
life at the top but moke sdrint effort to Qre&le a i" 
context that Wriuld lend it meaning;- Reading 
through these pages one cannot but think that ' 
tho several authors had not read the specialist 
•chapter^' ih ihisJiQd&ria^ 


larship besides. Thus, for example, we find 
Beckett in the very first page of his introduc- 
tion asserting that the period J 691-1800 “had 
not only a distinct quality of its own but also a 
unity that it would be hard to parallel in any 
period of comparable length in the history of 
modern Ireland” - an assertion that is not only 
at complete variance with the arguments of 
Cullen and Andrews but which also grates 
awkwardly with the conclusions of Boydell, 
Crookshank and 6 Cuiv. Another feature of 
the narrative is that it never lingers on the 
unseemly aspects of Irish life, and it would 
almost seem that the authors hope that by 
ignoring these episodes they can wish them 
away. As a consequence we are provided with 
no detailed treatment of the riot and disturb- 
ance which featured so prominently during the 
later decades of the eighteenth century, and 
while much detail is provided on the conflict 
associated with the 1798 rebellion it is never 
acknowledged that, in its Wexford dimension, 
this was a nasty sectarian struggle. 

These glaring omissions - as well as similar 
exclusions from the previous volume of text - 
would suggest that the novelty of the New His- 
tory of Ireland is that it is to be a sanitized 
history, cleansed of those gory episodes that 
have fuelled the myths of Irish nationalist 
propaganda. But if this is the case the authors 
must be nware that by seeking to suppress one 
myth they may be creating another, and the 
authors of the narrative section of this present 
volume would appear to be, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. advancing a consensus view of eight- 
eenth-century Ireland that can only be sus- 
tained by a highly selective use of evidence. 
This view holds that for this one century, when 
Ireland was under undisputed Irish Protestant 
management, those who had responsibility for 
government discharged their duties in an hon- 
ourable and even an enlightened manner, par- 
ticularly when operating in difficult circum- 
stances. This is never stated explicitly by any 
author but it is hinted at by many and particu- 
larly so in their treatment of religious affairs. 
Not even a summary treatment is provided of 
the theology of the Protestant churches but it is 
repeatedly implied that Irish Protestantism, of 
whatever brand, was more enlightened than 
fervent and that “the penal laws under which 
the Catholics suffered were inspired by fear of 
their politics rather than by disapproval of their 
religion". Furthermore, there is a recurrent 
implication that the Catholic population had 
become reconciled to their lot and that their 
spokesmen too had become influenced by the 
tolerant spirit of the Enlightenment until all 
was disturbed by the return from the Continent- 
in 1797 of such zealots as Thomas Hussey, first 
president of Maynooth College, and described 
by R. B. McDowell as "the harbinger of a new 
age in Irish life". 

Harbinger he might have been but the re- 
sentments which Hussey ventilated had long 
been suffered silently or, as we learn from the 
essay by 6 Cuiv, expressed in the “poems of 
the dispossessed". But as well as fostering “the 
belief that the day would come when English- 
nile . . . would be overthrown” these poems 
also kept alive deep sectarian hatreds which 
could only be given formal political expression 
once the penal laws. had been relaxed. The fact 
that the laws were relaxed points to some ad- 
vance of tolerance within the ranks of the 
ProtesUnt political nation, but, as is clear from 
the- account offered here by McDowell, the 
mote' conservative, members gave ground only 
because of pressure from Britain and with a 
view to preserving a united Protestant front. 
For the majority, of Protestants the preserya- ■ 
tion of.a united fron t was still considered essen- ' 
liai, ?ahd the Volunteer movement which 
McDowell thinks, important because U added: . 
“colour and . purpose to Irish life" was seen by 
mahy (aodwas certainly seen by Catholics), as 
a convenient Instrument for keeping the ertp- 
pi«8 down. s-v '.-; . " ' 

essential problem with the narrative sec- ' 
lion fa therefore Ufet (fie'gevetal authors will 
not Or Cannot ridmit thatelghteendi -century 
IrelArid was hopelessly divided along-sedtarlaii ; 
lines. It, is (he opinion of the present- reviewer ! 


. .7 v . . ui .utt. 

present volume is that the evidence exposed in. : 
the specialist' chapters, reveals the inadequacy 
of thfc'coflsemhis ’ ‘ 
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TREVOR WEST 

Horace Plunkett, Co-operation and Politics- 
An Irish biography 

288pp. Gerrard’s Gross: Colin Smythe. mgs 
0813206308 

Horace Plunkett, a younger son of the six- 
teenth Baron Dunsany, was all his life an 
amphibious eccentric in a society which pre- 
ferred unambiguous loyalties and which, 
though not unsympathetic to personal quirks! 
made clear distinctions between those areas of 
life where eccentricity might be tolerated - (be 
club, the bar, the bar-room, the racecourse - 
and those - above all money-making - where ■ 
hard-nosed realism constituted the orderof the 
day. Best remembered as the apostle of agri- 
cultural co-operation, Plunkett was at one time 
regarded by historians as having, almost single- 
handedly, succeeded in dragging late 
nineteenth and early-twentieth-century Irish 
agriculture into the modern world. True be- 
lievers pictured him as a dogged evangelist 
urging better methods of production and dis- 
tribution upon a benighted farming community 
still strangely reluctant to emerge from Celtic 
laziness into efficiency . A nd just as Parnell was 
tom down by an envious crowd of mean- 
spirited men on the make, so Plunkett too -in 
this analysis - was constantly thwarted by an . 
unholy alliance of envious shopkeepers, nar- 
row nationalists, and Catholic priests, who re- 
fused to see beyond the sectarian divide. 711(1$ 
the myth of the “lost leader” could be and was 
developed and sustained in very different con- 
texts and by very different forces in Irish life. 

The truth was both less romantic and more 
complicated, as Trevor West’s sympathetic but ; 
not uncritical study makes plain. Undoubtedly 1 
Plunkett was instrumental in establishing the 
co-operative creamery movement. Just as un- 
doubtedly he failed to spread co-operation into 
other spheres of rural and agricultural activity 
(and even in the creamery world proprietary 
establishments long controlled an important 
part of the market) or to persuade Irish fanners 
to respond to the psychological revivalism of ' 
his mystical associate, the poet and journalist 
George Russell (AZ). Yet, in the end, the won- 
der is that Plunkett achieved as much as he did, 
given the obstacles barring his path. That these 
were often as much personal as structural gives^ 
West’s account both dramatic tension and - 
occasional hilarity, as we see Plunkett re- 
peatedly exercising an undoubted talent for 
shooting himself in the foot. 

What the farmers of Ireland made of him 
and his entourage is easy to imagine but diffi- 
cult to specify. His constant denunciations of 
unhealthy diet, his hymns of praise to macro- 
biotic foods, his unfarmerlike worship of the 
open air (he slept al fresco on the roof of his 
south Dublin house in a bed which, by some 
mechanical device, he could turn towards the 
sun and against the wind), his patrician and 
patronizing tones, his repeated attacks on Cel- 
tic fecklessness, were none of them designed to 
rally the plain people of Ireland to his cause. 
That' he did achieve a certain success can be 
attributed to the fact that some at least of Ns 
ideas contained within them a germ of com- 
mercial good sense. 

West's book is above all useful as an attemp 
to place Plunkett in context. If occasionally i 
judges its subject too favourably the authors 
general sense of balance almost always eontes 
to the rescue. West is especially good on 
ett’s naive, if "constructive" unionism and 9“ 
how, aghib ahd again, this muffled the imp® c ^. 
of his social leaching and propaganda. On par- 
ticular episodes, notably his early activities as 
rancher in Wyoming (where he was knownw 
“H6d" and allegedly but Improbably swappe 
talj,stories with <l the famous old scout and fron- 
tiersman ; Jim Bridger”), the book sheds W* 
only new. light! but' a pleasantly sympathetic 
glow/ Pbrhaps obtiaU- Plunkett’s failings^ 
tally explored, but West ha$ succeeded in wrir 
Jng' bbth vyhat he Himself clearly regards 
.part pt least) as a toJbperatjye.tract for ourowp 
times and ;a founded biography Which at j#jj 
does justice' ; find : honour to, a flawed v° . 

>..■ Vi **•>■: 
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ays in 


the womb 


*Ste,iin5 and in some of her graces ! 
yicbael Joseph/Rainbird. £12.95. I 

■10* 1 

' „ < 

And is a state of mind”, as J. P. Donleavy 
A <red during * disconsolutc return to his 
^America, and Ireland: In all her sins and 
Mother paces, largely an account of Ins 
ZLn to his adopted land, attempts a 

i of that state of mind. Such an en- 
Z depends as much on the beholder as 
L beheld, and this is a highly personal 

[tis also partial: Donleavy writes less 
Inland than about Dublin, or, more 
, the central square mile of Dublin; 
ibout the native Irish than about the 
Irish, who appeal to a strain of lace- 
snobbery in him; and less about the 
orary nation than about a Romantic 
_ , dead and gone, that existed between 
§S 1953, the seven years in which he was 
Lot at Trinity College and picking up the 
Stoss that were to issue in The Ginger 

Jthoagli of- Irish extraction, Donleavy 
never have made his way from New 
vi [ad he not discovered that Dublin 
id the widest street in Europe , the largest 
&lpark and the biggest brewery. These 
iqiparenlly random superlatives touched 
Retiring deep in an imagination which 
;5a perpetually for the epic but is shrewd 
to settle for the mock-heroic. And 
jwir Dublin could not disappoint so will- 
junylhologizer. displaced exotics from all 

ii Europe, their tastes as dubious as their 
; wees, cavorted with demobbed warriors 

America and Britain to enliven the in- 
raw ranks of eccentric Anglo-Irish and 
J- naigly guileful natives. In a land of virgins 
■ a, he alleges, vaginismus was rife and “hot 
,i hi hard to find", these were perforce 
a<if wine rather than women and song. 
Win provided the raw material, Don- 
js myth-making imagination did the rest. 

•, 'lilt bristles with names (&iat have the tang 
U Nfore: Daniel the Dangerous, Molly of 
J Madame Splitcrocht, and the Awful 
*■ Never a man to pass up a superlative 
•J X a comparative might do, even a sordid 
•v a dub Is gothicized as “The Charnel- 
■qj jten*,,and “never In the modern or 
^ fit history of the Irish state was there any- 
» a anytime anything like it". 

,: t 8 to®. Gargantuan days no evening’s 

farmer’s tale 


drinking, whether in a bar, country house, or 
city flat, was complete without at least one 
pitched battle, and each closing-time scuffle is 
faithfully recorded. This, potentially as tedious 
os B-movie Hemingway, is transformed by 
Donleavy’s unflagging enthusiasm for fisticuffs 
and exaggeration into the narrative equivalent 
of a Tom and Jeny cartoon. 

But the emphasis on violence is symptomatic 
of something deeper - not in Ireland's state of 
mind, but in Donleavy’s. For, through the 
rumbustious accounts of boozing, pugilism and 
would-be fornication seeps a profound loneli- 
ness. The pronoun he most favours is "one", 
and this seems less an acquired Anglo-Irish 
speech mannerism than a grammatical express- 
ion of an egotism and solitude that pervade the . 
book. He never joined a College society, pre- 
ferring to spend long afternoons in superior 
hotel bars “wrapped up in one’s own loneliness 
and taking one’s own comfort of champagne”. 
These would be followed by solitary suppers in 
a deserted Grafton Street caf6, and then a 
pub-crawl to seek company, but strangely 
haunted by a fear of being snubbed (in an Irish 
bar? and when it’s known you're on an allow- 
ance from the mother?) He avoided College 
Common Rooms because “immeasurably ill at 
ease" reading magazines in the view of others; 
in his frequent fijits he was always expecting 
an attack from behind; a hidden assailant tried 
to throttle him in adoorway, another to drop a 
rock on his head.. 

The womb-like interiors of Dublin bars not 
only provided ainniotic fluids from bottle and 
barrel but offered “somewhere safe, timeless, 
cosy and insulated” against outside attacks, 
real or imagined. So, too, did the granite 
enclave" of TCD, with its “lonely, enfolding 
comforting darkness". Eventually Mother Ire- 
land herself became the only haven in a hostile 
world. In New York. Donleavy felt insignifi- 
cant and alienated after the village atmosphere 
of Dublin; his beard attracted suspicion in an 
America where urban wastelands seemed 
heaped with bullet-ridden corpses. Not that, 
when he returned, the reality of Ireland was 
quite as he had dreamed. The stage veislon of 
The Ginger Man was scuppered by managerial 
cowardice and “crut" - endemic Irish narrow- 
mindedness - and he began to Believe in a huge 
F Hibernian conspiracy against him. Fr0 ™ 

I unhappy notion the enlightened reforms which 
* enable a writer to live there tax-free have res- 
I cued him, and be is now restored to the island 
both in body and indeed m mind, for, in an 
r optimistic conclusion, he declares 

- are at long last freeing themselves of crut, an 
achievement for which he - quite rightly 

s takes some modest credit. 


: -t - 
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^fll^GERALD 

jg’Iory In the Grave 

2> Wmori: Michael Russell. £9.95. 

JFfagefald was eighty and approaching 
J^when he embarked bn With O'Leary 
an account pf his youth that his as 
jj?^j*9jpurn as a farmer in Ireland in the 
Z’.yP fa that rare species In English auto- 
& Catholic child with a very com- 
P»nu(jdle-class upbringing. He was edu- . 
J^tby credulous nuns, then at the Ora- 
piiblle school founded by Cardtaal 
tad, fa Fitzgerald’s experience, as 
^Mihad tor a boyVdevetopment as a 
of ally otaer persuasion . A "dis^ 
gJT Oratory boy, hot' "offiper material", 


'nevertheless, refreshingly well- 
iPnVSf* bookish Woo— not bad at names. 


* bookish typo r -not bad at games, 
*-^fa*righted:in his antipathies^ and 

being Neurasthenic. y 

IwHoal of Fltzgefald’fc simple acquies- , 
^ptr .tjiat: when his father bought 
^hjbtouh'd-acre, farnv jh Tipperary,' 
W&d that Keyin^just oyt of the Ora- 
tapjtyhe feU dociielywith the 
^ regard Sytione Us the epitome 
S^^a^ment'^of : hjsi life by his 

J^ft^ardX.an eccentric, garrulous, 

W.ttsn-amusin| to knOW socially but 
h^ye psva S^telarionV^Fitl- 1 
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SUBSCRIBERS 

“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly, welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- 

Hvslop's translation of The Dictionary of . Classical 
Muthologu by.Plerre Grimat, originally published in French in 
1951 is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone 
who has ever-lost his way in the complex genealogies of the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the forty genealogical 
tables; scholars 1 will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references td-the ancient sources for each entiy, as well as 
the helpful modernized) table of sources, in which care 
has been taken to list the editions which: are most easi y 
accessible for English readers (especially, and relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical Library), and there is a full index. . . . The 
black-and-white illustrations are. copious and pertinent. 

My sampling of the entries and references found an 
impressive Standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, and it will indeed be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously know on almost 

eV Fora a Pong time there has been a need to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary?* Lempri e re . For 
factual and historical matters ^is was done years a 9° W the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary and, with; th(e publication of 
Pierre Grimal'sD/ct/ona^df Classical Mythology, 

Lemprifere can finaliy.be relegated to the shelf reserved for 
books which have honourably.outlived their l^^TLSSth August 1986 


eerald devoted the rest of his youth, one way or 
another, to a Synone that he f ° u nduriovely, 

and to its unprofitable farming; although he 
was never to find anything in 
“the pleasure of ploughing with a pair ot 
horses, on a fine October day m a vanished 

Ir 0„"L Of his visits, Fitzgerald’s fathcr^'saw 

ruin staring at him from every field , them was 
Trow and Fitzgerald, challenged, left for 
Canad’h. He retorted in two years, h™g proof 
that he could make out on the ^ 

his due. However, Synone was nojonger his, 
but his elder brother's. It is a £ 

Ster Netta, beautiful, demanding and temper 
ompntal flits In and out unsatisfactorily. Bu 
zrate many compensations: Fitzgerald s 

S to teha story, hTs dry.depre^.oy^, 
the portrayal of his complex, mposslble father 
. - i-if nortraval as an uncomplex, ardent 

stSSfesanr-s 

: “gr p ® 

. are 'too brief and that there ought to be a se 
quel, but-this is one. , — 

Posttacb: IhOnd 18 pAb>»o*pMp : vl 
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Art history 


Anija Brookner. Jacques-Louis David. 
223pp. Chatto and Windus. £12.95. 0 7011 
3082 4, O David was the leader of the Neo- 
classical movement in France, yet we have it on 
the authority of Baudelaire that he was the 
precursor of modern, that is Romantic puint- 
ing. This artistic radical made it his personal 
crusade during the Revolution to dismantle the 
Academy of the ancien r4gime % yet he was re- 
sponsible through the tyranny of his studio for 
much that was most conservative in the paint- 
ing and theory of the nineteenth century. A 
fierce Jacobin in the 1790s, he was a plncc- 
seeker under the Empire. For Louis XVI 
David painted “The Oath of the Horatii", Tor 
the National Convention the murdered Marat 
in his bath, for Napoleon “The Coronation of 
Josephine” and in exile after 1815 the curious 
portrait known as “Les trois Dames de Gund” 
- a series of imperious yet protean master- 
pieces. In confronting the refractory personal- 
ity of David in this the only full-length study of 
the painter in English, Anita Brookucr con- 
fronts iti exacerbated form the perennial prob- 
lem of the relationship between the work of 
art, the artist and his times. Jacques-Louis 
David , which was first published in 1980 and 
reviewed in the fWo f January 9, 1 981 , is one 
of the most outstandingly perceptive and read- 
able works of art-historical scholarship of re- 
cent years. 


Biography and memoirs 


Chari rs Carrington. Rudyartl Kipling : His 
life and work. 634pp. Penguin. £4.95. 0 14 
(I5K028 X. □ First published in 1955 (and die 
subject of a tengthy review-article in the TLS 
of November 25 of thut year), Charles Carring- 
ton's biography preceded the revival in Kip- 
ling's reputation. Carrington makes n good 
case for the pessimistic, stoical nature of Kip- 
ling’s High Imperialist ethic and demonstrates 
how this blended with an outsider's rebellious- 
ness that led him into the company of men such 
as Rhodes and Rider Haggard, rather than the 
London literary intelligentsia, and also caused 
him to refuse on numerous occasions official 
honours - knighthoods, the Laureateship, the 
OM - which he felt might inhibit his freedom as 
a writer. Most of his best work was done before 
he was forty, and the biography is understand- 
ably more interesting on these years, particu- 
larly the dazzling decade of the 1890s, when the 
young Kipling, newly arrived in London from 
India, carved out his place in the national con- 
sdousness that he has never entirely lost. Car- 
rington's remains the standard biography, 
readable, sober, meticulous, although, by pre- 
sent-day standards it is perhaps a little dull 
because qf its reticence about its subject's pri- 
vate life, or perhaps its failure to penetrate (he 
wall that Kipling and his wife Carrie erected. It 
k left to Mrs Bambridge, Kipling’s daughter 


and watchdog of an archive, to put in a para- 
graph in dispraise of her mother in an after- 
word. Future biographers may find the 
withdrawal of her guard a spur to greater 
candour. 


Francis Stefomui.i.er. Apollinaire.- Poet 
among the painters. 320pp. Penguin. £4.95. 0 
14 058 022 0. □ With urbanity and Han Francis 
Stccgmuller investigates l he exotic, mysterious 
circumstances of Apollinaire's birth in Rome, 
his descent from Polish nobility and the possi- 
bility that he was Nappleon's great-grandson; 
he gives a similarly detailed account of the 
poet's upbringing in the charge of his raffish 
denu-mondaine mother, his schooling in the 
French language and sensibility in fin-de-siicle 
Monte Carlo and Paris. This colourful back- 
ground prepares the way for a charming but 
sometimes cursory and often digressive narra- 
tive of Apollinaire’s short adult life and his 
multiplicity of talents and activities as lover, 
poet, liutrateur, art-critic, friend of Picasso 
and Max Jacob, and soldier; his war-service, 
head wound, the ircpnnnntion which cost him, 
according to Andrd Billy, his personality; and 
his death just he fore the armistice. There are 
generous quotations from the letters, as from 
the accounts of friends anti contemporaries, 
and some of flic major poems urc printed with 
facing translations (some of Steegnuiller’s 
comments on these have a distinctly old- 
fashioned hciletristic tinge). Understandably a 
truly coherent portrait fails to emerge, but this 
is a vigorous attempt to convey the appeal of 
one of the poets best loved by the French, 
whose enormous influence - largely because of 
his untranslatable tone - is little recognised 
here. 


Film 


Don Allen. Finally Truffaut. 240pp. Pnladin. 
£4.95. 0 586 08601 3 □ First published under 
the title Francois Truffaut in 1974, when Jules 
and Jim, The Bride Wore Black and Day for 
Night were nlready film history, and updated 
after his death in 1982, Finally Truffaut looks 
back on the complete works, and makes a final 
judgment on a director who himself was 
steeped in film culture. However, the young 
critic who blasted the stagnant French cinema 
and wrote the 1958 manifesto of the New Wave 
really wanted only to make lyrical films about 
love, like his idol Renoir, and thrillers like 
Hitchcock, transported to France. Don Allen 
devotes a short chapter to each of Truffaut’s 
twenty-three films, illustrating them with half a 
dozen black-and-white stills apjece. He. pro-, 
vides a plot summary, then discusses unpreten- 
tiously themes and obsessions, technique and 
false steps, quoting Truffaut liberally and nev- 
er straying far into theory. The book ends with 
a chapter on projects uncompleted at the time 
of Truffaut’s death, and filmography. A good 
beginner^ guide. 


History 

Hugh Thomas. The Cuban Revolution. 755pp. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 0297 789 59 
6. □ Hugh Thomas's 1971 study of the Cuban 
revolution returns to print, shorn of its first 788 
pages but supplemented with a new three-page 
introduction. The missing section took the his- 
tory of the island from the English expedition 
to Havana in 1762 up to the fall of Carlos Prio 
Socorrfis in 1952. The 755 pages that survive 
cover the period from 1952 to 1970 in ample 
detail. They remain vivid, garrulous and inter- 
mittently illuminating. But they can hardly be 
said to offer a dear and economical explana- 
tion either of why Cuba ever came to pioneer 
socialist revolution in the Americas, or of why 
it has had such a distinctive impact upon the 
history of Africa and Latin America in the 
years since 1971. Thomas is not the sort of 
historian who poses clear analytical questions 
and seeks to answer them as firmly as he can. 
He does not overestimate the political intelli- 
gence of his renders. But he treats them civilly 
enough and conveys some of the charm of the 
country, alongside his own (not unreasonable) 
distress nt the regime under which it now lives. 
The original edition of the book was reviewed 
in the 7 'LS of January 22, 1971. 


Reference 


George Stone Saussy III. The Penguin Dic- 
tionary of Curious and Interesting Words. 
277pp. Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 008520 3. □ There 
has yet to appear a volume entitled The Wacky 
■World of Words, but out there in that great 
platonic Reading Room chock-full of amateur 
lexicographers all resting up from their day 
jobs, somebody's probably hard at it. George 
Stone Saussy's dictionary, originally and pun- 
ningly published in America as The Oxter En- 
glish Dictionary [oxter: “British dialect for 
armpit”) is one of the latest attempts. Like a 
successful predecessor, Mrs Byrne’s Diction- 
ary of Unusual, Obscure anil Preposterous 
Words (1919), it beachcombs the wilder shores 
of the vocabulary, picking up all manner of 
linguistic arcana. All well and good, but thence 
whither? Without wishing to demean Mr Saus- 
sy’s labours, thoSfe looking up such words are 
more likely to consult the OED. But his efforts 
are far from being in vain. Taking his examples 
from a wide range of modern works, many of 
which are not listed in the OED' s Sup- 
plementary Bibliography (1986), he has pro- 
vided a whole range of new citations for words 
which, while included in the original OED, 
might otherwise be assumed long obsolete. For 
instance, “colubrine" (snake-like, 1883) turns 
up in John Gardner’s Jason and Medela in 1973 
and “dagswain” (a coarse coverlet of shaggy 
material, 1577) occurs in Mark Helprin’s Win- 
ter’s Tale in 1983. This should be adopted 
wholesale by those destined to ply the key- 
boards of that soon-to-be-computerized tome 
and Mr Saussy given due acknowledgement. 
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Leonore Davidofp. The Best Circles 127™ 
Century Hutchinson Cresset Library £4 « 

0 09 168761 6. □ Originally published in m 
(and reviewed in the TLS on November 30 of 
that year), a side-effect of a course of research 
into wider areas of British social and economic 
life in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
The Best Circles is an academically minded 
investigation into the upper-class way of life in 
late-Victorian and Edwardian England. The 1 
book’s approach i* catholic. The source ma- 
terial encompasses studies by Weber and Veb- 
len, society biographies and memoirs, '. 
periodicals such as Punch and the Lady and 
books with titles such as Court Etiquette-. A 
guide to intercourse with royal or titled persons. 
The theoretical underpinning delineating 1 
groups and social motivation in London, ibe 
counties and the suburbs, supports a mass of 
minute detail on such matters as coming out, 
leaving cards, charity work, chaperones, front 
and back-stage servants. Foj Leonore Davi- ■ 
doff, the fascination of the "Upstairs" world 
lies in the lives of the women who enforced the 
unwritten rules of society and there are some 
interesting insights into the collapse of a highly 
structured society after the First World War. A 
chapter on “Women and work” reveals the 
unsanitary reality behind the housemaids' pol- 
ish but on the whole the tone of the books 
neither nostalgic nor condemnatory. 

William Stott. Documentary Expression end 
Thirties America. 369pp. University of 
Chicago Press. £10.95. 0 226 77559 3. 0 
Documentary Expression and Thirties America 
is itself a formidable effort of documentation. 
William Stott contends that documentary is the 
most important art from of its era in America, 
backing his claim with a compendium of exam- 
ple, anecdote and textual criticism: photo- 
journalism flourished in Life and other maga- 
zines; Theodore Dreiser abandoned fiction to 
inquire into living conditions of Harlan County 
miners; and Franklin Roosevelt’s speeches 
substituted subdocumentary tales for statistical 
evidence. The final section deals with Stott's 
heroes: James Agee and Walker Evans, author 
and photographer of Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men , the /document ary book 00 Ala- 
bama sharecroppers. By invidious compari- 
son, Stott argues that that work transcends the 
genre of eyewitness reports on everyday 
America by refusing to sentimentalize or man- 
ipulate' the poverty of its subjects. His ,owq. 
book, which was first reviewed in the 715 of 
June 14, 1974, Includes a new interview with 
Agee in which he claims for himself the same 
independent dignity which, according to Stott. 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men so excep- 
tionally aliows the sharecroppers. ' 

Reviews by Marc Jordan, J.K.L ■ Walker, Alan 
Jenkins, Alice G. Phillips, John Du an, 
Jonathon Green, Lindsay Duguid and Adam 
Boulton. 
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